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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—youw' fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 


stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writers’ Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 


Our Criticism Department is com- This means that every manuscript 
posed of people who can tell you how’ which is received is read and criticized 
to write because they have learned to just as carefully as though it were the 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo-_ critic’s own work. This does not mean 
ple who have failed to make good them- __‘ that we guarantee favorable criticism, Our 
selves. They are people with a deep critics assume that you do not just want 
interest in the other writer’s problems, compliments, regardless of the merit of 
and who therefore take a keen joy in your work. If your work is good, we 
helping to solve them. They are people, tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
too, who know the market and can give If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 
valuable advice about selling your manu- you can make it better. We guarantee 
scripts. HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


NN NR RNR acacia os horas a Rian pA wee aia Seas a ReImOe $1.00 
ORT NE, ARN, NE so asd, nla 5 tei iced Aoatok Moves Bie Alaa ORE 1.75 
NI OPE NE re ge Ph ecpuaie gave oo: 'b/Se 0 ea acer aches 2.50 
3000 to 4000 words.............-. a eee 
I RII NEAR Se So Oe sans dade Meee isan ala eeiebeos 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, Di t Typi 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, ae 
75 cents per i000. 





We also offer a Typing Serv- 


Command our services! Let us help you eliminate ice, ‘For. this <a cake is se 
your next rejection slip. Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
script—TODAY! is done by expert typists, on a 


good quality of paper, and the 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST price includes one complete set 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT of carbon copies. 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a be inner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your —, one hope to mq you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, arren, 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 


present-day writers. 


The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 


perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 


“Tt’s worth the 


‘IDEAL’ COU 


“Ideal” Course tells you Washington, D, C. 


how to get them out—and 





mouth, Texas. 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 


down on paper. It begins times the price.”—J. L. P., Ply- 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 


money, as good what it is that goes to 


as others that I have seen priced at 
ioe teas Seu? make up a story. It shows 


I was certainly glad to see THE 
PLAY WRITING. ping 

which came i 
ais aaa aah y and then how to build 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
only get them out. The ments I have seen.”—S, M. N., 


you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
— ae those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and w oman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$s. But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, bainenall every y mouth has 











OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the —— 
world, This keeps the Course a 
lutely up to date, 


To obtain this 


of the Course, $5, 


in your home. 











Don’t Send Any Money. 


send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
money with it. Pay the postman the full price # 


to the WRITER’ s DIGEST subscription 
list. If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money, 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
so-| IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING y PE Sccnnsventqavansseuteress 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay . 


writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 





Gin Digest 
8 Butler Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
4 Course in Photoplay 
¢@ Writing. I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 


remarkable Course just sign and ¢ 


and we will add your name 
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We are in the market for short 
stories from 2,000 to 2,400 words in 
length, which have a high moral tone 
and purpose, yet make a real appeal 
to boy readers. There must be a plot 
and considerable action. But above 
all, there must be a human interest 
appeal that will reach the heart of 
the boy. This appeal should lie in 
the relationship between boys rather 
than between boys and adults. 


As the Boys’ Wortp is a Sunday- 
school paper, we cannot use anything 
which does not have a message. This 
message should not be a tacked on 
moral, but should be built into the 
story. It should not be doctrinal in 
nature, but should appeal to the 
boy’s religion of love, service, fair 
play, and honor. 


Just a good story will not do. 
There must be a complex situation 
of some sort requiring the boy hero 
to make a decision which involves a 
moral struggle on his part. It is 
here that the human appeal and heart 
throb should come. 


Be sure that in this you take the 
reader with you, that he admires 
your hero as manly and does not 
become disgusted with him as effem- 
inate. 


The boy is naturally religious, but 
his religion is of a rugged type. Yet 
he can be appealed to emotionally. 
Thus he does not think it amiss when 
boy characters show deep religious 


Short Stories for Boys 


WANTED FOR 


THE Boys’ WorLD <2 
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convictions, call upon their Maker, 
or are moved to tears under adequate 
situations which he can understand 
and appreciate. 


Stories may be of the adventure 
hero type, taking the reader in God’s 
great out of doors; they may have to 
do with high school life; or the boy 
in factory or business. The mystery 
story where carefully treated and de- 
void of crime, or anytning sordid, is 
very popular with the Boy’s Wor tp. 
Also our readers appreciate humor; 
although they seldom care for the 
simply funny story. 


Stories must avoid anything im- 
plausible, melodramatic, or _ far- 
fetched. And yet they must have 
thrill and suspense. Do not tell of 
acts that could not be performed by 
boys under eighteen years of age, or 
place characters in positions of re- 
sponsibility beyond their age. 


Make the story deal with situations 
in which boys are chiefly concerned. 
Keep the adults as far as possible in 
the background. Make the chief 
problem the hero is to solve one that 
concerns the welfare of another boy. 
Make it a truly Boys’ Wortp story be- 
cause of lying in the world of boy- 
hood. 


Avoid reference to anything objec- 
tionable te parents or to the church, 
such as the theater, circus, dance, 
card playing, smoking, Crinking, pro- 
fanity, and so forth. 


Submit Manuscripts to 


THE BOYS’ WORLD, EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill. 
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PHOTOPLAY 
WRITERS 


In this most 
interesting and 


SCENARIO WRITING instructive vol- 
TODAY ume Miss Lytton 
By Grace Lytton 


has developed a 
| practical guide 





for every sce- 
nario writer, giv- 
ing all necessary 
| information, in- 
HANH | cluding model 
photoplays writ- 
ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 
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As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and 
included only that information and in- 
struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is 
able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability 
to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the 
most valuable book of its kind now in 
print. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a COPY. of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 








AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts neatly typed in correct tech- 
nical form. Write for terms. 


GLADYS R. MILLER 


Authors’ Representative 
127 West 4th St. No. 7, Long Beach, Cal. 








Writers! Why risk failure to sell manu- 
scripts by submitting in improper form? 
I specialize in preparing them, typing 
in proper form or revising. Reasonable 
rates. 
R. BAXTER GILKESON, A. M. 
Mint Spring, Va. 








Manuscripts Typed and Revised by Expert. 
It will pay you to let me do your work, as I 
have fifteen years stenographic experience, 
understanding what Editors want. Shoddy 
MSS. only ruin your reputation. Rates on 


request. 
H. M. MILLER 
112% Park Ave. East, Savannah, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Stories — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
Big money made in writing all kinds of material. 
Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit. 
You will learn something to your best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 











NOTICE TO AUTHORS! 


What is wrong with your manuscript? We criti- 
cise, re-type, revise, or do plain copying. The best 
service for the price. Write for terms, 


LOVE & CO. 
Authors’ Typing Association 
Sipsey, Ala. 








CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $§ $$! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 


Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. , 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Expert Typing and Revision Service. 
Authors! Send me your manuscripts. Re- 
vising and copying, $2.00 per thousand 
words. Copying, 75c to $1.00 per thousand 
words. 


H. T. ANDERSON 
205 N. Church St. Rocky Mount, N. C. 

















AUTHORS! Manuscripts copied neatly 
and accurately. Technically as well as 
typographically perfect. Rates on request. 


TWIN CITY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
3948 Nokomis Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The New 100! Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor, 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown, Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers, House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 

Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story, 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 

THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen, he book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship,”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind, 


By Robert Saunders Dowst $1.75 Net. 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


By Culpepper Chunn. Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as fellows: 


1000 words or less........ tak Saree $ .75 
1000 10 SOOO WOES... vss sicccscae 1.25 
2000 to S000 words. ..... ........6008 2.00 
3000 to 4000 words................. 2.60 
4000 to 5000 words. .............00. 3.20 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Radario Writing Contest 
In order to stimulate interest in the newest literary form, THE ; 
WritTeEr’s Dicest is offering three cash prizes for the three best ; 


radarios which are submitted, as follows: 


$100 IN CASH PRIZES 


ee $50 
For the second best Radario................... $30 
For the third best Radario..................... $20 


The Contest closes September 15th, and the awards will be an- 
nounced in the November issue. The First-Prize Radario will be 
published in the same issue. We have also made arrangements to 
have it broadcast from Station W L W, Cincinnati. 





Judges for the Contest have been appointed as follows: 
ROBERT LEE STRAUS, Instructor in English at the University C 
of Cincinnati. 
FRED SMITH, Descriptionist, Station W L W. 
HOWARD T. DIMICK, Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” \ 
and “Photoplay Making.” 


WHAT IS A “*RADARIO?”’ n 


The “Radario” opens up a new and interesting market for the writer. 
It grew out of the need by radio broadcasting programs, of a play that 
would have all the dramatic elements of the actual stage play, but yet 
would be so constructed that the dialogue would carry along the plot of 
the play without requiring descriptions here and there of the “business” R 
of the play. In this and other respects it is a unique and a distinct 
literary form. It was fully described in the May number of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, in an article by Alvin G. Plough, accompanied by a \ 
complete specimen Radario. h 

Those who have kept their issues of THE DIGEST for May will , - 
do well to reread the article, and then write their Radario. Others may 
obtain a reprint of this article and specimen Radario by sending ten cents 
in stamps to cover the cost of printing and mailing to the Radario Contest \' 
Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST. r: 

Read Mr. Plough’s description and then begin work at once on YOUR 
Radario—because the contest closes September 15th. Also watch the 
August WRITER’S DIGEST for another article by Mr. Plough on the 
Radario and its market possibilities—and for further announcements and 
information about the Radario Contest. Address all communications con- 
cerning the Contest to 





RADARIO CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST, 
15 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 








(Now turn to page 10) 
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Your Characters Must Be—You! 


By JAMES W. EARP 


Once upon a time a struggling young 
writer—even as you and I—came to me 
with a story that had just returned from its 
twentieth trip to the editorial offices. The 
writer was discouraged—and disgusted. 
She knew it was a good story, better than 
most of the stories the magazines printed. 
Now, why didn’t the blamed thing sell? 
\Vhat was the matter with it? Or was there 
anything at all the matter with it? And 
would I be so kind as to read it and give 
my advice? 

[ would, and I did! The story really was 
a clever thing, good plot and well developed, 
and a nice little surprise kick at the finish. 
But oh, those characters! Where on earth 
she picked them up I can’t imagine. They 
were as out of place in that story as a plow 
horse would be on a race track competing 
with Zev. They moved through that story 
with all the grace of wooden clothes horses. 
\\here the story raced—or should have 
raced—these wooden beings strolled lan- 
cuidly through the scenes, speaking in draw- 
ing accents, their conversations as uncon- 





vincing to the reader as were their actions. 
In the love scenes they made love with the 
same vivid force that you order ham and 
eggs at the lunch counter. At the climax, 
which called for dramatic talent, the char- 
acters interested voiced their emotions in 
stilted phrases and somehow I got the idea 
that their minds were anywhere else except 
on the scene at hand. 

Before I finished page three I was so mad 
at that would-be-hero that I wished I could 
yank him out of that page and kick some 
sense into his noodle. He had no more 
right to be a story hero than I have to be 
ambassador to China—not as much in truth. 
Frankly, the hero was a terrible stick-in- 
the-mud. His conversation stamped him as 
a hypocrite or a snobbish purist—or a col- 
lege professor with forty years of academic 
training who had contracted T. B., and was 
afflicted with gout, indigestion and senility. 
But as a hero! If there was one drop of 
good red blood in his veins to start with he 
lost it all before he finished traveling the 
first page of the story. 





(We asked Mr. Earp to write this article because to our mind he does 
the best railroad stories that are being written today; because the char- 
acters in his stories live, and move, and have a being; and because he 


‘nows how to tell you how to do it. 


His “Boomer Jones” stories, which 


appeared in Munsey’s a few years ago, were perfect of their kind. And 
another “boomer” story appears in the July 2nd issue of Topnotch.— 
lhe Editor.) 
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The heroine was an exact counterpart of 
the hero. If it had not been for her clothes, 
and the fact that the author had said she 
was a young girl, I should have thought she 
was a man masquerading as a foolish girl. 
There was nothing in her manner, actions 
or conversation to distinguish her from the 
hero, or for that matter any of the four 
characters in the story. The effect was un- 
real, unconvincing as was to be expected. 

“Tell me,” I begged when I returned the 
story to her, “where on earth did you ever 
know such characters as you portrayed in 
this story? Where did you get them?” 

“Oh, I just made them up out of my own 
head,” she answered. “I always do that 
when I write stories.” 

“But don’t you ever have any certain in- 
dividual in mind when you select your char- 
acters for the story?” 

“Of course not!” she replied indignantly. 
“Real folks have no business in stories.” 

Where to Get Them 

“But they have,” I remonstrated with her. 
“When you select a character for your story 
you ought to have some specific individual 
in mind, some one that you know very well 
indeed, whose actions will be in keeping 
with his character as well as his conversa- 
tion.” 

“Do you always do that?” she sneered. 
“T suppose I am expected to believe that 
all of the characters you have used in your 
stories are really truly live men and women. 
How preposterous !” 

She gave me one glance of scorn as she 
walked away. Since that day we have been 
as strangers. Her stories still remain un- 
sold. In all probability will remain unsold 
until that day comes when she can visualize 
her characters and make them seem real on 
paper. 

But do you always follow your own ad- 
vice as to characters? you ask. Well, I 
do when I feel like it. But in all of my 
stories are to be found only men and women 
whom I know intimately. I might add that 
the woman interest is almost an unknown 
quantity in my stories. But I do know men, 
all kinds of men from all walks of life. 
After all, men vary but little in their heart 
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of hearts. Real men will invariably react 
to certain situations, just as a normal dog 
will chase a strange cat when he sees one. 

So knowing this, when I get the germ of 
a plot I cast about for the character who can 
do justice to the story, who can get the most 
story value out of the situation. The char- 
acter may differ in outward appearance, ac- 
cording to the kind of a story I am writing, 
but his mental attitude is peculiarly my own 
at all times. 


The Three YOU'S 

Yes, you protest, but what if you have 
two or three characters, all outstanding 
ones, to handle in your story. What do you 
do then? 

Simple as A BC. All of us have three 
separate and distinct selves in one person. 
They have been with us from the age of 
reason. We have wept when they wept, 
laughed when they laughed, fought when 
they fought, loved when they loved and day 
dreamed when they day dreamed. But they 
are all—YOU! 

One of these selves is the YOU that pre- 
sents your outside self to the onlooking 
world, an inconsistent self, hypocritical self, 
a conventional self. The self that you wish 
people to think you are. Sometimes, you 
are stern and unyielding, righteous and self- 
respecting, following the golden rule in all 
things, if we are to judge by the mask you 
wear. Other times you appear as a giddy 
young person, a butterfly bent on sipping 
the last drop of honey from the flower we 


call life, and with no thought of tomorrow ° 


and what it may bring. 

But that is the YOU the outside world 
sees. Your bosom friend knows another 
You, the real you. He knows that the mask 
of sterness hides a heart softer than newly 
boiled mush, that the unyielding attitude is 
but a pose and that the right methods can 
produce surprising results, if one cares to 
experiment. Also, he knows that although 
you try to follow the Golden Rule in all 
things, yet you are as so many more of us, 
only a poor weak mortal after all; that you 
do indulge in a poker game on the side, or 
lav a bet on a horse race, or are addicted to 
: (Continued on page 63) 
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the saying goes. 


(The Editor takes particular pleasure in introducing Mr. Fisher's 
series of articles on humor technique. Because we knew him when, as 
We bought immense quantities of quips and jokes from 


him for a magazine which we were piloting at the time. That was the day 
when it was a sort of side-line with him, and since then, so great has been 
the market for his work, that he humors the editors all the time.— 


The Editor.) 


How to Write Humor 
Now Then, What /s Humor? 


By HENRY FISHER 


\Vill the professional humorists kindly 
leave the room for a few moments? 
Thank you! The writer—a profes- 
sional humorist—wants to open the joke- 
ster’s bag of tricks, and is not very desirous 
of dodging bullets during the expose. 
Sh! Have they all gone? Then let’s go! 
Did you know that, with the proper 
formula, anyone with the slightest sense of 
humor is capable of turning out original 
jokes by the score—the kind that every edi- 
tor is clamoring for? Is it easy? Yes, 
children, as simple as rolling off a log. 
How often one reads a good joke, laughs, 
passes it on to a friend, but never stops to 





analyze its construction. 


To produce good humor the following 
factors are very essential : 

1. Pep. 

2. Observation. 

3. Originality. 

i. Imagination. 

\. Knowledge of current events. 

Knowledge of history and geography. 

i. Ability to recognize good jokes from 
he bad. 

8. Knowledge of the editor’s needs. 

Number One is Pep 

Professional humorists, be they ever so 

‘ty and clever, seldom turn out great 
uantities of material on gloomy days. Sun- 
line spells cheer and fills one’s imagination 

th radiant thoughts sparkling with 


“numor, 


Proof? Have you ever entered a street 
car on a rainy day? Doesn’t everyone ap- 
pear sulky and downcast? But how do you 
find people when the sun is shining. Oh, 
boy! It puts enough ambition into a man 
to make him try to sell buggy whips in 
Detroit. 

Hence, cheerfulness is all-important. Try 
to see the funny side of every situation. 


Number Two is Observation 

Every day before our very eyes we ob- 
serve numerous comical situations that are 
actually begging to be preserved through 
your typewriter keys. Observation alone 
means nothing. It is only a preliminary to 
the grasping and recording of situations. 
It is understood that we cannot record what 
we do not see. 

The following illustrates some of my own 
observations that were turned into jokes 
that brought home the bacon: 

A taxi drew up to the corner. The pas- 
senger emerged from the cab, glanced at 
the meter and then handed the chauffeur 
a stiff argument. 

“You rode eighteen blocks,’ 
the driver. 

“T’ll knock your block off if you try to 
tell me that!” threatened the passenger, un- 
der the influence of moonshine. 

I did not wait to see how the verbal bat- 
tle ended, but strolled up the avenue juggl- 
ing the words “block” and blocks” in my 
mind. A word with two meanings, especi- 
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ally when employed in a slang phrase, is 
the basis of many and many an original 
joke. Some call it a pun. Therefore, to 
“knock his block off” is a direct acknowl- 
edgement that the entire argument hinged 
on one block. To make the joke stick right, 
we will assume that the passenger was will- 
ing to pay for one block less than the actual 
journey. 

Observe how easily the joke forms itself: 

Pugilistic Passenger—I'll only pay for 
seventeen blocks! 

Taxi Chauffeur—You mean eighteen 
blocks. 

Pugilistic Passenger—Is that so! So you 
want me to knock your block off! 

See the point? In the finished joke, the 
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passenger is not intoxicated, but pugilistic. 
This is done to convince the reader that his 
overwhelming strength gives him the priv- 
ilege of using forceful language. 

Another example in observation which 
later brought the longed-for check together 
with a letter of congratulation from Mr. 
Perriton Maxwell, editor of Judge at the 
time: 

I had purchased a typewriter upon the 
installment plan and with it came a card 
upon which I was to record my monthly 
payments. Stated on the reverse side of the 
card was the following declaration: “This 
machine remains the property of the...... 
Typewriter Co. until fully paid for. I im- 


(Continued on page 62) 





(If you haven’t written your radario for our Radario Contest, read 
Mr. Plough’s article and then come on in, the writing’s fine. If you have 
sent one in, read this article and then write some more—we don’t care 
how many people write how many.—The Editor.) 


Writing Your Radario 


By ALVIN R. PLOUGH 


Since writing my article in the May issue 
of Tue Dicest, the word “radario” has 
been accepted by the editors of the Standard 
Dictionary, and will appear in the next 
edition. 

“Radario,” some of you may remember, 
is the name given to a form of writing and 
presentation by players, of a dramatic or 
musical composition especially prepared for 
radio audiences. 

Radarios were created and first presented 
in the radio broadcasting studio, W L W, 
Cincinnati. It will be from this same studio 
that the three winning radarios in the con- 
test conducted by THe WritTer’s DicEst, 
will be given. 

Like all new enterprises, the radio indus- 
try had to create its own form of program 
for its audience. The dramatic form as 
siven on the dramatic and musical stage 





had been found unsuited to radio broadcast- 
ing, for reasons which we will describe 
later. Therefore a special dramatic form 
was worked out, requiring a new technique, 


but meeting all the requirements of radio: 


broadcasting and opening a new field to the 
writer—for the radio broadcasting studio 
must have new material. 

The radario is not unlike the scenario for 
the photoplay. In the former the action is 
cared for by a descriptionist whose duty it 
is to tell the radio audience of the exits 
and entrances of the players, the time of the 
action of the play and the necessary busi- 
ness and locale. The function of the de- 
scriptionist will be more fully described 
later. The latter or photoplay scenario, 
utilizes its captions for the description of 
the things which cannot be clearly implied 
by the action of the players. 
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If you are familiar with scenario writing, 
the preparation of a radio radario will not 
be difficult. The most important factor in 
the radario is its basic idea. If you are not 
an adept at this, read the daily newspapers 
and from their columns you will get enough 
ideas for plots to supply every one of the 
six hundred and fifty radio broadcasting 
stations. Love themes lend themselves to 
both sentimental and tragic writing and are 
easily carried forward by the novice in 
radario writing. 

An example of this may be found in the 
sentimental story of a young girl who is in 
love with a college boy. When the time 
comes to elope, the girl’s father will not 
permit the carrying out of their plans. They 
arrange a tryst, however, and while there 
they hear the soft strains of love songs 
which come from an orchestra of strolling 
troubadours. The spell is overpowering 
and they speed to a Justice of the Peace and 
are married just as the irate father arrives. 
\Vhile this idea is simple and hackneyed, it 
will serve to illustrate how a radario can be 
arranged, as the following outline shows: 


LOVE’S TRYST 


CHARACTERS 
THe See aces caecnns seniors Edith Phillips 
TOO socacuencanwasestoes Walter Gibson 
THE WE vicntesswaessue George Lewis 
Jostioe GF POGGe. so is<s5c0ses cs Fred Smith 
DeSCriPtiONIiSt.o.0:s:s.0is00009 Louise Koetter 


Singers, Musicians, etc. 
DESCRIPTIONIST-—-Imagine yourself on 
the other side of a garden wall which is 
covered with June roses. A boy and a 
girl are saying sweet things which have 
been said by lovers throughout the ages. 
The lovers are planning their future, 
when the father of the girl comes to the 
window above and hears them. If we 
keep quite still, we may eavesdrop a bit. 
‘HE GIRL—But Walter, we will be so 
happy together. 
THE BOY—I know, dearest, but I should 
really finish my work in college, and 
then we can go away to the city and do 
big things. 
‘HE GIRL—Yes, dear, but you have two 
more years in school, and I love you so. 
Don’t you remember how you used to 
sing to me of the time when you would 
be bringing in your ship. Please sing 
that song to me now. It was “Steerin’ 
for Erin.” Remember? 
THE BOY—It went like this, dear (the 
boy sings the song without accompani- 
ment). 


+4 
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Note that introduction of a song in no 
way detracts from the continuity of the 
plot and lends enchantment to its unfold- 
ing. The story then moves on to the point 
where the plans are made for the tryst in a 
wooded glen. Here the descriptionist tells: 

DESCRIPTIONIST—The boy and the girl 

have left their automobile on the high 
road and are walking, hand-in-hand, to- 
wards the sylvan glen. 

Here, the dialogue is taken up by the 
boy and girl and while they are thus en- 
gaged in conversation, a band of musicians 
stop in the road and their songs and music 
is faintly heard as the lovers stop to listen. 
It is at this point that the musicians are in- 
troduced, but their playing is all that is 
necessary and no word is spoken by the de- 
scriptionist. A careful attention to the fol- 
lowing specimen radario will give you the 
continuity : 

THE GIRIL—Oh, Walter, that music was 
heavenly. I love you so much. 


THE BOY—My love, I cannot wait until 
I finish school. I must have you now. 
Come, dear, let us go away and be mar- 
ried by the Justice of the Peace, who 
lives right down the road. 

More conversation and the sound of the 
automobile is heard. The descriptionist 
handles the “properties” of the auto horn 
and rattle-stone-can. 


THE BOY—Here we are, little lover— 
—and more dialogue, and then another auto 
is heard and irate father speaks to the Jus- 
tice of the Peace, with laughter and bless- 
ings following. 

The limited space does not permit the 
giving of a full radario here, but it is hoped 
that enough of the details have been given 
to make their preparation an easy one. 

Now that you have an idea as to the 
source of plot and the construction of a 
radario, it might be well to understand some 
very important points in the selection of the 
characters and another method of getting 
them “on and off” the scene. 

If you want to bring on a character and 
not have the continuity of the story broken 
by the descriptionist you might write it like 
this: 


’ 


(Continued on page 61) 





(Halt! verse writers. Before sending out your next batch of poems, 
read this second article of Mr. Kennedy’s series on poetry technique, and 


then rewrite them. 


You'll make the editors happier, for nothing makes 


them so positively unhappy as a lot of words masquerading as tambics 
which are little more than prose dressed up like a drum major.— 


The Editor.) 


The Technique of Verse Writing 


Lines and Meters 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor in English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


“Of course, I am aware that poetic forms 
vary according to time and place. ...I can 
smile discreetly at the pious prejudices of the 
poets who refuse to allow anyone to place an 
unhallowed finger on the instruments conse- 
crated by their genius. I have noticed that 
they give no reason for the rules they follow, 
and I am inclined to think that one must 
search for these reasons, not in the verse 
itself, but rather in the music which in primi- 
tive times accompanied it.”—Anatole France, 
in “The Wicker-Work Woman.” 

Every would-be poet, if he is at all curi- 
ous, probably has asked himself at some 
time or other why we should write in verse 
at all. Why, he might further query, must 
we write in the set lines and meters of es- 
tablished verse forms, when the continually 
varying rhythms of carefully wrought prose 
are perhaps equally beautiful ? 

The resolution of his doubts is concealed, 
rather than expressed, in the above quota- 
tion; yet he will have little difficulty in 
making up his mind that music is the key 
to unlock his riddle. 

Suppose we honor a hallowed American 
tradition by answering one question with 
another. Why, let us suppose, spend time 
and labor in composing music and fashion- 
ing complex instruments, when a simp‘e 
Aeolian harp, played upon by every wind 
that passes, will give us a continual variety 
of pleasant and harmonious sounds? Sim- 
ple, is it not? We want music that will get 
somewhere, melodies and harmonies cap- 
able of expressing a definite mood or idea; 
strains of a martial order to incite us to 
battle, and solemn marches to honor the 
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heroic dead; gay tunes for revels; stately 
and ecstatic music for contemplation or 
worship. 

When we consider verse, born of music, 
originally sung or chanted, addressed to the 
ear rather than the eye, we must perceive 
that a large part of its esthetic value lies in 
the possession of similar qualities. Listen 
to a few lines; read them aloud to yourself: 

Over the bright earth 
I have been straying, 
Never delaying, 
Stopping or staying. 

Wraiths of dead make white the 

apple trees: 

Poor ghosts of vanished beauty, which 
, essay 
Once more Life’s dark adventure. 

the breeze 

Will end their dream and scatter them 

away 


years 


Soon 


Is it not obvious that these lines partake 


of two natures? That they are partly ex- 
pression of thought and partly melody? 
The music of these stanzas is entirely dis- 
similar, as it should be; are they not totally 
different in mood? 

Differences in meter and length of line, 
then, are largely the result of these eternal 
and subtle variations in thought and feeling. 
Just as pure music has its different kinds 
of time—meter under another name—and 
different keys, so has poetry its commonly 
recognized types of basic unit. They are 
not particularly sacred; anybody is wel- 
come to invent new ones, as some people do. 

The wise versifier, however, will proceed 
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on his way toward innovation along the 
regularly established routes of travel, profit- 
ing by the experience of his forebears to fit 
himself for his career of explorer and ad- 
venturer. He may learn that the standard 
lines and meters have been widely used for 
the exceedingly practical reason that they 
work. They are not sacred because great 
poets have used them, but they are signifi- 
cant because the great poets have found 
them the best vehicles for expressing their 
ideas and emotions. 

In no way can these facts be more clearly 
established than by examination of various 
standard lines. The names commonly used 
to identify the types precede each example. 


Dimeter (two feet to the line) : 


Come! de|lay not; 
Hasten!|stay not, 
Or, you|may not 
Be in|time. 

Not only are these short lines rather dif- 
ficult to write, but it is difficult long to sus- 
tain them without monotony. With care- 
ful handling, they may be made to produce 
effects of extreme delicacy. Frequently, 
they are used in combination with longer 
lines : 

Fey wind,|grey wind, 
Laden with|April|lrain, 


Over thelroofs of the’ lcity 
Flinging the|scents of the|plain. 


Only the first is dimeter. 
Trimeter (three feet to the line): 


To the house|of Death|-in-Life 
Where I sat\alone|with tears. 


Tetrameter (four feet to the line) : 


The souls|of poor,|dead rich|men know 
These tall,|gaunt hous|es in|a row. 

Three and four feet to the line are com- 
inon in words written for music: hymns, 
classical songs, and music hall favorites 
alike are commonly written in one or the 
other of these forms. More commonly, 
they are combined, a line of tetrameter be- 
ing followed by one of trimeter. 


Pentameter (five feet to the line) : 


I amla child,|and mar|vel as|your hand 
lapes bliss|from pain,|death from|the beau|tiful 
like,| with deftlassur|ance and|calm power. 
P robably various pentameter meters have 
been more used than any other line lengths. 


Iambic pentameter, called heroic verse, has 
been more used*than any other form, be- 
cause of its natural fitness for the expres- 
sion of noble thought and lofty emotion. 


Hexameter (six feet to the line): 


7 oe long call\of drums||came roll|ing up|the 

Startling|the festlive birds,||whose flu|ty notes|of 
joy 

Clashed in|to shrill alarm||one mo|ment, and| 
were still. 


Heptameter (seven feet to the line) : 


Never|weather|-beaten|sail||more will|ingly bent|to 
shore, 
Never | tired | pilgrim’s | limbs|laffect|ed slum | ber 
more, 
—Thomas Campion, 


Octameter (eight feet to a line) : 


There’s a|lwoman|like aldewdrop,||she’s so|purer| 
than the|purest; 
And her! noble|heart’s the|noblest,||yes, 
sure|faith’s the|surest. 
—Robert Browning. 


and|her 


Somewhere within each of these longer 
verses is a break marked by two lines. This 
mid-line pause, characteristic of the six, 
seven, and eight-foot verses, is called the 
caesura. A delicate ear can often detect it 
in shorter lines. The position of this pause 
is often skilfully varied to avoid monotony 
in the flow of the lines, but the beginner 
need not worry about it, as it generally 
takes care of itself. As a matter of fact, 
these long lines usually amount to a couple 
of shorter ones joined together. Many per- 
sons cannot follow such a long-sustained 
rhythm scheme, involving sixteen to twenty- 
four syllables. 

One other thing may have struck the 
reader in examining the lines given above. 
Not only are the verses of different length, 
but the feet are varied. In some cases the 
prevailing foot has two; in others, three 
syllables. The stressed syllables may be 
prevailingly at the beginning of the foot, 
or at the end. WHere, then, is another im- 
portant detail of versification. Just as the 
line length may be suited to the subject mat- 
ter, the meter, or kind of foot, may be 
adapted. 

Feet may be divided roughly into two 
classes, of two and three syllables respec- 
tively. Feet of two syllables are said to be 


(Continued on page 58) 





(You have, in Mr. Reeves’ article, the statement of a man who knows. 
Mr. Reeves is one of America’s greatest authorities on Balzac and Bal- 
zacian literature, and his library contains a collection of Balzaciana that 


is the envy of the professional collecters. 


And we think in this great 


enthusiasm for the master of the “Comedie Humaine” is to be found 
Mr. Reeves’ belief, amounting to a passion almost, in characterization as 
a foundation for all writing —The Editor.) 


Back to Balzac 


A Master of Characterization 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


I have before in these pages spoken of 
Balzac, and especially of his “Comédie Hu- 
maine,” as affording writers the best ex- 
amp'es of characterization that are obtain- 
able in literature. Sometimes I think that 
a study of this author will help writers to 
obtain a better and truer insight into the 
essentials of character drawing for fictional 
purposes than will even a study of such 
noted and undoubtedly valuable textbooks, 
as Theophrastus’ “Characters of Men,” or 
Polti’s “Art of Inventing Characters.” 
Balzac has given to literature a score of 
characters as well defined, as clear cut, as 
easily visualized, as Thackeray’s “Becky 
Sharp,” or Stevenson’s “Long John Silver.” 

Just now it is not my purpose to speak of 
any of these characters in connection with 
their story, but to call attention to a work 
that I find is not very generally known, 
“The Repertory of Balzacian Characters,” 
prepared by MM. Cerfberr and Christo- 
phe. The title page of the original edition 
of this bears the significant legend, “Work 
crowned by the French Academy.” 

The purpose of this Repertory, briefly 
stated, is to.name in alphabetical sequence, 
all the characters helping to form that amaz- 
ing society which Balzac displayed in the 
“Comédie,” together with the salient points 
in their lives. 

Of course all readers of the great French- 
man know that some of his characters, even 
those of apparently little importance, ap- 
pear and re-appear in various volumes of 
the series, showing the changes in their for- 
tunes, their changed relations to society at 
large, and to other members of this particu- 
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lar society, and their special connection in 
the different volumes with those individuals 
whose lives are interwoven with their own. 

It is a singular thing that in reading the 
brief biographies in this Repertory, it is 
impossible to disabuse the mind of the im- 
pression that here are shown men and 
women who actually lived; and with them 
a picture of the times and the manners— 
factors used by Balzac as by no other writer. 

To one familiar with Balzac, a hundred 
names leap at once to the front and the 
pages of the Repertory are turned eageriy 
in order to find the consecutive narrative of 
these old acquaintances. Some two thou- 
sand characters are thus set forth, some of 
them appearing in perhaps a dozen differ- 
ent volumes. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, I will give but one or two. By these 
the reader may discover what real char- 
acter portrayal is; how it is possibie to 
make a purely fictional figure seem imbued 
with real life. 

The first of these illustrations which | 
will use is that of Antoinette, Duchesse de 
Langeais. We are told categorically that 
this lady was the daughter of the Duc de 
Navarreins; that she was born-in 1794, that 
she was reared by her aunt, the Princesse 
de Blamont-Chauvry; that she was the 
grand-niece of the Vidame de Pamiers, and 
the niece of the Duc de Grandlieu by her 
marriage. She was very beautiful and in- 
telligent, and reigned in society in Paris at 
the begining of the Restoration. 

We learn that in 1819 her best friend 
was the Vicomtesse Claire de Beauséant, 
and are given some incidents in the lives of 
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these two. We are then told of the rela- 
tions of the Duchesse with the Marquis de 
Montriveau, that she played for him the 
role of Céliméne (making him suffer 
greatly), and that he took his revenge by 
making her believe herself scorned by him, 
so that she suddenly disappeared from 
Paris. The incident by which she scandal- 
ized the entire Saint-Germain community 
is given in detail. This, by the way, is one 
of the most emotional situations developed 
by Balzac in the entire Comédie. After 
this the Duchesse joined a convent of bare- 
footed Spanish Carmelites on their island 
in the Mediterranean. After a prolonged 
search she was found there by Montriveau, 
and the two met and had a conversation in 
the presence of the Mother Superior, the 
Duchesse standing separated from her lover 
by the iron grating of the window through 
which they talked. From the convent Mon- 
triveau carried her away—dead. 

This lady, one of the most attractive 
among the myriad of Balzac’s characters, 
appears in Pere Goriot, and The Thirteen. 
\nd in these books her life is so fully dis- 
played that we have a comptete portrait, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Another of Balzac’s women of whom his 
portraiture is most complete, is Diane, 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse. Born Diane 
d’Uxelies in 1796, she was married at the 
age of 19 to the Duc de Maufrigneuse, a 
man then twice her age. Diane early began 

life of pleasure, and was in turn the 
mistress of Marsay, Miguel d’Ajuda-Pinto, 
Victurnien d’Esgrignon, Maxime de Trail- 
les (that prince among Balzac’s villains), 
Eugéne de Rastignac, Armand de Montri- 
veau, Marquis de Rouquerolles. 

Each of these episodes is given in detail 

the more than half dozen volumes in 
which Diane appears. At various times she 
ived at Amzy near Sancerre; in Paris on 
the rue Saint-Honore, and on the rue Mi- 

nesnil; Cinq-Cygne in Champagne; 
Geneva and the borders of lake Léman. An 
interesting incident in her life was the 
purely platonic affection inspired by her in 
Michel Chrestien; and another, that which 
shows how she kept at a distance with her 

wn weapons of sarcasm and brilliant re- 
partee the Duc d’Herouville. It was for 
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her that the Marquis d’Ajudo-Pinto gave 
up Berthe de Rochefide, his wife, thus 
avenging a former mistress, Claire de 
Beauseant. Her liason with Victurnien 
d’Esgrignon was the most stormy of ro- 
mances. 


Notwithstanding her many indiscretions 
she was possessed of a most angelic char- 
acter, became the easy prey of tradesmen, 
and scattered fortunes to the four winds. 
After the Restoration and the Kingdom of 
1830, her life took on a new lustre as the 
ruler of the fashionable world of Paris. In 
the various books of the “Comédie,” in 
which she is shown, we find her on intimate 
terms with many of the leading people and 
families of Balzac’s mimic world. She had 
a picture of Charles the Tenth, inscribed 
“Given by the King,” and she had attended 
Madame. All these things and more are 
told with a wonderful realistic touch in the 
following volumes: The Secrets of a Prin- 
cess, Modeste Mignon, Jealousies of a Coun- 
try Town, The Muse of the Department, 
Letters of Two Brides, Another Study of 
Woman, The Gondreville Mystery, The 
Member for Arcis. (The last, the novel 
left unfinished by the Master, and com- 
pleted by another hand after his death.) 

My purpose in giving this résume of two 
of Balzac’s characters, has been to show, if 
I might, the immense realism of his por- 
trayals. To any student of Balzac, these 
people lived and breathed and had their 
being, “even as you and I.” And I can 
think of no better training for any writer, 
who wishes to put living characters upon 
his page, than to study the method by which 
Balzac limns the men and women of the 
“Comedie.” 

. Of course, it will be said that in one par- 
ticular his method now is too antiquated, 
that he writes at too great length. Doubt- 
less this is true. Moderns have not leisure 
for the immense patience and detail with 
which he elaborates his settings, inventories 
his properties, and displays his characters. 
3ut when you have reached the point of 
enabling your readers to visualize your 
people as I can visualize Balzac’s, you wil! 
have reached one of the pinnacles marked 
“Success.” 





(The shutter is one of the best of all ways to open editorial offices. 


Read our Market Department if you don’t believe us. 


Magazines that 


buy material accompanied by photographs are legion, and though they 
don’t bring you the reputation of a master of the short-story or novel 
form, yet they do help you pay for the flivver, and rejection slips can’t 


do that—The Editor.) 


Where to Sell the Photos 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 
Author of “Making Your Camera Pay” 


Followers of this series of articles must 
appreciate that the making and selling of 
photographs to magazines, newspapers, cal- 
endar-makers, etc., is a lucrative field. A 
mere glance over a list of publications and 
firms which buy photographs (refer to your 
trusty market-book) is sufficient to impress 
the most lukewarm photographer-to-be that 
there is indeed a great demand for photo- 
graphs. I know of one syndicate alone that 
furnishes to many newspapers a full page 
of photographs daily. Here is a market 
to keep half a dozen photographers con- 
tinuously busy. One stopping to think of 
the hundreds of newspapers, the scores of 
magazines, and the many other firms who 
buy photographs, realizes that the only limit 
to his ability to earn money is the limit im- 
posed by his own endurance and time. 

For, as has been pointed out in these ar- 
ticles, there is no scarcity of subjects. New 
subjects for photographs are occurring 
daily in greater numbers than can be ade- 
quately taken care of by all the nimble- 
footed photographers extant. Old subjects 
as yet untouched because overlooked; fa- 
miliar ones from a new human interest 
angle; new ones as yet unexploited—all 
these offer a means of revenue to the pho- 
tographer via the crystal lens. 

Just a brief survey of the many markets 
open for purchasing photographs will be 
enlightening: 

First there are the newspapers, 
have been considered at length in the past 
units of this series, and which obviously 
offer one of the greatest fields for the photo- 
publicist. 
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which 


Second, the magazines, which field at 
least equals if not exceeds the width of 
market offered by the newspapers. In spe- 
cial regard to the press-photographer who 
lives in a small or medium-sized town, the 
magazines are the richest field. They sprout 
more checks in response to the watering of 
homey subjects than do the here-again-gone- 
again newspapers, who want news first and 
features afterwards. Just a little extra 
space to consider the extent of the maga- 
zine field: 


Then There Are the Magazines 


Travel magazines, such as Travel, Na- 
tional Geographic, etc., want the best photo- 
graphs obtainable in their field. Country 
Life, Garden Magazine and House Beauti- 
ful are high-grade magazines wishing high- 
grade prints and paying good prices for 
them. Current History is a magazine which 
uses news photographs of distinction; Grit, 
an illustrated news-magazine, uses great. 
numbers of feature photographs. Popular 
Mechanics, with which has been combined 
The Illustrated World, uses a goodly num- 
ber of new, interesting subjects monthly, 
as does Popular Science Monthly. The 
Scientific American is eager for new sub- 
jects in its field of science and invention; 
the needs of Physical Culture are self-ap- 
parent and wide. The Curtis Publishing 
Company sometimes buys exceptionally 
good view photographs for use as fillers in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Country Gentleman. 

Women’s magazines, the biggest of which 
are mostly purveyors of general fiction, nev- 
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ertheless want homey subjects having to do 
with beautifying the residence, etc., and pay 
well for what they buy. 

Farm journals cover an astonishingly 
wide field: not only plain farming, but al- 
most everything ranging from bee culture to 
forestry, to bean growing to dairy farming, 
to horse breeding to dog raising, to potato 
cultivating and finally to rabbit-craft; sev- 
cral magazines are published in each of their 
lields which, being little known naturally 
have difficulty in finding precisely what they 
want from an open market. This is one of 
the most fertile fields in the magazine world. 

Juvenile publications appeal to the boy 
with travel, what-to-do stunts, illustrated 
articles showing the activities of boys, etc., 
this being another good market. 

Religious papers, of which hundreds are 
published, all use photographs to a greater 
or less degree, and although their rates of 
payment are not high, they offer a very wide 
market which uses subjects not difficuit to 
find. The David C. Cook Company pub- 
lications, at Elgin, Illinois, alone uses a sur- 
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prisingly large number of photographs 
weekly. 

Outdoor magazines, embracing, besides 
the result hunting-fishing-trapping subjects, 
subjects appealing to aviators, dog-breeders, 
cat-raisers, tennis-advocates, golfbugs, mo- 
tor fiends, checker players, chess experts, 
billiard sharks, baseball fans, bird lovers, 
horse breeders and yachters. 

Photographic magazines offer a triple 
market: they use good photographs show- 
ing how better photographs may be made. 

Theatrical magazines steal glimpses be- 
hind the scenes by the camera, as well as 
stories of all branches of stage-craft and 
moviedom. 

Musical journals use photographs of 
bands, orchestras, leaders, bandstands, 
artists, composers, etc., and anything new or 
interesting in the world of melody. 

Then the trade papers! A deep well of 
material! Grant me sufficient breath to 
rattle off the subjects which appeal to maga- 
zine editors catering directly to advertisers, 
architects, real-estate agents, automobilists, 

(Continued on page 5A) 





"Ware the Timely Song 


By LEE 

To the new and non-professional song- 
writer, my advice is, don’t ever try to write 
a “timely” song. For the benefit of those 
who don’t know what I mean by a “timely” 
song, I would say that it is one written 
about, concerning, and pertaining to sub- 
jects of general public interest at that par- 
ticular time. To illustrate: prohibition, 
blue laws, the present radio craze—these 
and similar disturbances are all subjects 
which can be relied upon to call forth an 
epidemic of timely songs by professional, 
“semi-pro,” amateur, “semi-am.”, and sun- 
lry other brands of song writers. The his- 
tory of our country—especially lately—has 
been replete with such temporary periods 
of fads, fancies and constitutional amend- 
iments, and we song writers never fail to 
take advantage of them. 


TURNER 


Do not misunderstand me. I am not con- 
demning the general idea in the least. The 
masses must voice their opinions and feel- 
ings on the different conditions that affect 
them and hold their interest from time to 
time; the popu'ar song is one of the com- 
monest means of expression, and it is the 
business of the song writer to keep his 
finger on the public’s pulse and supply the 
demand. But to you who are just breaking 
into the song game I say, leave the timely 
songs to the professionals, the chaps who 
are “in.” 
3y doing so you will save time, effort and 
money. In other words, it is my conten- 
tion that it does not pay the amateur song 
writer to fool with this type of song—as I 
learned from experience during my own ap- 
prenticeship. A timely song is just what 
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the word implies; a song written for a 
specific time or period, and absolutely 
worthless when that period passes and the 
people’s interest in the particular subject be- 
gins to wane. 


How the Pro’s Do It 
When the professional or established 
writer wants to do a timely or topical num- 
ber, there’s “nothing to it.” He writes the 
number, either along or in collaboration 
with someone else, presents it to the “boss” 
for approval, and if that gentleman smiles 
on it, the machinery of publication is imme- 
diately put in motion. Within a few days, 
the “professionals,” orchestrations and 
piano copies are printed and being rushed 
to all points of the map, the new song is 
being boosted and advertised by all the 
facilities at the publisher’s command, and 
like as not (very often not), a new song 
hit is made almost over night. 

Now let us see what happens when you 
write a topical song dealing with whatever 
fad or sensation is uppermost in the pub- 
lic’s mind at the moment. You are, of 
course, anxious to get the child of your 
brain in a publisher’s office and on the 
counters of your local music emporium in 
as short a time as possible. If you have not 
yet been stung, or have, and like the sensa- 
tion, you may possibly get in touch with one 
of those concerns that advertise music set 
to your poem and publisher’s acceptance 
guaranteed—for $60. 

These people have such sweet disposi- 
tions! They will tell you your song has the 
makings of a sure-fire hit, even though it’s 
as “timely” as the Civil War. But assum- 
ing that you are far superior to falling for 
these schemes (which for your sake, I hope 
you are), your song will still cost you some- 
thing. First, there is the time and effort. 
When your lyric is finished, if you are not 
also a composer, and have no friend who is, 
you must get a musical setting for your 
poem. You look around for a reliable com- 
poser and arranger. You find him—or 
them. You pay umpty-ump dollars for a 
melody and arrangement, and receive your 
manuscript. You obtain a list of reliable 
publishers and, starting with the largest, you 
become one of Uncle Sam’s steadiest cash 


customers for postage stamps. Then your 
song starts merrily on its travels, and the 
fun begins. 

Let us assume that your song is well writ- 
ten in every respect—catchy, expressive 
title, well-constructed lyric; snappy, clever 
punch lines, and a well-arranged melody. 
Your song should be received with open 
arms, should it not? It should, verily. 
Well, you ask, why isn’t it? Answer: be- 
cause almost every writer on every publish- 
er’s staff is bombarding him with songs— 
good songs, too—on that particular topic 
at that particular time, and after Mr. Pub- 
lisher has invested his money in one, two, 
or possibly three songs of that type, from 
his most favored staff writers, he becomes 
rather fed up. So he instructs his office 
boy (or whoever has charge of these things ) 
to take all songs dealing with that subject 
that come via the mail, and gently but 
firmly mail them back to point of shipment 
—if return stamped envelope has been en- 
closed. 


Few Topical Song Hits 


And, as this is the reception your song 
receives on each trip, you finally set all pub- 
lishers down as a bunch of dumb-bells who 
absolutely don’t know a hit when they see 
one, and you decide to let them suffer for 
their bad judgment by publishing the num- 
ber yourself, and showing them what a mis- 
take they have made. But by that time, if 
you read the papers and are otherwise in 
touch with the times, you realize that the 
particular craze or disturbance which is the 
subject of your song has passed or is 
passing out, and very few people would buy 
or sing your song. So you lay it away 
tenderly and have gained nothing but ex- 
perience. 

You will notice that very few songs of 
this nature that become hits, or at least are 
put out by representative publishers, are 
ever the work of new writers. They are 
mostly by staff men, written and published 
under such conditions that all parties con- 
cerned can get the most out of them in the 
least possible time. Songs of this kind 
naturally cannot last long in public favor, 
being dependent on a certain condition for 

(Continued on page 5d) 





(Mr. Kenney did not sit down and say to himself, “I guess I might 


as well write an article about something. 


. Oh, I know, it'll be about 


advertisements. I don’t know anything about it, but I’ve a corking 


theory about how to do it.” 


No—he has been doing this very kind of 


thing for a long time, until he has reduced it to a science, or art, or some- 
thing, and now 1s telling you, dear reader, how you can do it, too.— 


The Editor.) 


Read the Ads—There’s Money In It 


By A. G. KENNEY 


Last month I read the advertisement of a 
hardware dealer. Last week I received a 
check for $32, representing my remunera- 
tion from a trade journal for writing an 
article descriptive of a series of advertise- 
ments used by the hardware dealer whose 
ad attracted my attention last month. 

Many contributors to trade journals, I 
know, scan the news columns of newspapers 
every day for an item that may be developed 
into an interesting article, but there prob- 


ably are few writers who have contracted 
the profitable habit of perusing the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers for an inspir- 
During the past two years I have 
sold approximately two hundred articles to 
trade journals as a direct result of having 
contracted this habit of reading advertise- 


ation. 


ments. 

Located in a small town where, unfor- 
tunately for all concerned, merchants do 
not employ originality with sufficient fre- 
quency to provide me with enough material 
to make writing for the trade press profit- 
able, | have found it necessary to search for 
material in the “byways and hedges.” No 
other source has yielded returns as great 
as the advertising columns. 


The “Lost and Found” Column 


| scan newspapers from many sections 
of the country, and seldom do I lay one 
aside without finding at least one advertise- 
ment that can be made to yield a check. 

For instance, I once noted in the “lost 
and found” columns of a daily newspaper 
an advertisement like this: 


“Found—Two husbands willing to de- 
prive their wives of the painful necessity 
of drawing water from the well with a rusty 
chain and a battered bucket. These hus- 
bands have purchased the best fresh water 
systems on the market. We sell them.” 

This little ad appealed to me immediately. 
Evidently this farm equipment dealer pos- 
sessed originality. I wrote to him, asking 
for copies of any advertisements used by 
him during the preceding year. Within a 
week I received more than thirty advertise- 
ments, all original in conception as well as 
expression. I prepared an article dealing 
principally with this man’s ability to obtain 
remarkable results with small, inexpensive 
advertisements. This article sold the first 
time out, netting me $27.50. Later I used 
some of this material in writing an article 
showing how merchants with small advertis- 
ing appropriations may use the “lost and 
found” columns of newspapers with good 
results. This article also sold promptly. 

A women’s wear establishment in a town 
fifty miles from my home recently used a 
full-page advertisement to announce that 
it was about to observe its annual “Juvenile 
Week.” The text and illustrations in the 
advertisement were unusual, and I scented 
a salable article dealing with this store’s 
methods of catering to children. A two- 
cent stamp brought me more material than 
was needed for an article that was sold to 
a prominent publication circulating among 
women’s wearing apparel retailers. 

Newspapers, as a rule, devote little space 
to describing merchants’ methods—unless 
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the merchants pay for the description. 


Writers hoping to earn money by writing 
for trade journals must train themselves to 
discover in the advertising columns of 
newspapers the little germs that may easily 
be nurtured to the stage where an editor 
will be glad to exchange for the finished 
product a quantity of the coin of the realm. 


What Trade Journals Want 


It would be impossible to condense within 
such a brief article the wants of trade jour- 
nal editors. My experience has been that 
trade journals are published primarily to 
provide their readers with new ideas—ideas 
that have been tried and found practical and 
profitable. Not all merchants possess orig- 
inality, but the merchant who does some- 
thing just a bit differently from the way in 
which the majority of merchants do it, will 
provide good material for a trade journal. 

A women’s wear store may devote one 
week each year to catering to children— 
entertaining the kiddies with a party, with 
Mother Goose stories, with story books, 
etc. 

In the advertising columns the trade 
journal contributor will find his tip. 

A description of the store’s methods of 
putting over Kiddies’ Week will sell to a 
women’s wear publication. 

A furniture store may be celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary in business. Announce- 
ment of such a celebration will be found in 
an advertisement in a local newspaper, for 
such celebrations usually take the form of a 
special sale. A write-up of the way in 
which this store conducted its fiftieth anni- 
versary sale will sell. Photographs of the 
proprietor, of the store itself, and a brief 
description of the growth of the business 
would enhance the story’s value to a furni- 
ture publication. 

A hardware store may conduct a contest 
in which prizes are offered the fishermen 
landing the largest trout during the season. 
The news columns will not tell of this con- 
test, but the trade journal writer who reads 
the advertising columns will find the mate- 
rial for an article that will elicit a check 
from a hardware trade journal. Copies of 
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the store’s advertisements announcing this 
contest might be sent along with the story, 
for other hardware dealers may find such 
contests will pay them and they may find 
good material in the ads you have been 
reading. 

For the writer in the small town reading 
advertisements will be especially profit- 
able. 

His own town may not provided him 
with the material he needs, but by reading 
the advertising columns of newspapers 
from other towns he will find plenty of ma- 
terial of the kind he seeks. Through read- 
ing several newspapers I gather valuable 
material from two states! 

Newspapers, advertising agencies and 
merchants claim it pays to read the adver- 
tisements. 

Experience has taught me they are right! 


SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING 


“There’s nothing new under the sun,” did 
you say? 

So why try to write in a different way? 

All bunk—don’t fill yourself up with that 
dope ; 

If you'll look in an old-fashioned kaleido- 
scope 

And study the small colored glasses in there 

Which fall into patterns like arabesques 
rare, 

You'll get as you shake them a different , 
view ; 

A hundred strange pictures 
them new. 

Are they not like the words which you use 
every day? 

Shake well—if you’d write in a different 
way. 

If you’ll mix all the colorful words that 
you use 

You can paint almost any word-picture you 
choose. 

A new twist to old plots and presto! at 
your will— 

A story that’s different—no—there’s no bill. 

Mauve Woop Henry, 


each one of 





(Mr. Phillips’ article opens up an interesting problem: which 1s that 
dialogue is the same the literary world over. Whether used for the short 
story or the motion picture, its aims are the same, to get the idea over 
in the most striking way, so long as speech does not become strained and 
unnatural and bizarre; and to fix in the mind of the reader qualities of 
character, both in the speaker and persons spoken to or about.— 


The Editor.) 


The Photoplay Plot | 


Conversational Excerpts 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,’ “The Art of Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


Never in the history of constructive liter- 
ature has there been a period so naturalistic 
in its tendencies as that through which we 
are passing in this year, 1923. I say “pass- 
ing,” for it has attained the ultra-usage of 
a fad. Naturalism goes realism one better 
and in its period of deterioration touches 
the depths of vulgarism. 

It is never essential to know everything 
that our character or characters do. We 
are concerned only with the facts, incidents 
and emanations that bear a cohesive rela- 
tionship to the story in hand—its plot or its 
theme. We are concerned only with such 
news about our characters “that is fit to 
print.” We should observe the same rules 
in fictional communication as we do in de- 
cent promiscuous conversation. There may 
be certain readers with a voracious appetite 
for noxious sex odors, lascivious language 
and obscene descriptions. But literature is 
a universal medium of expression and, like 
all other forms of public expressions, and 
there are canons of good taste that you 
can no more violate in the pages of a pub- 
licly circulated book than you can on a 
soap box on a crowded street corner. 

Now, we are prepared to set forth our 
Be natural without being vulgar. 

Perhaps we ought to condition that 
phrase, Be Natural. It would seem to be 
an explicit injunction to the writer, where- 
as, what we seek most to imply is that the 
writer must be sure to make his characters 


premise: 


and story natural. For, if we insist upon a 
vulgar person being natural, he must ergo 
be vulgar. 

For our characters and their settings to 
become natural means delineation and de- 
piction of real people in their actual habi- 
tats. The Kentucky Cracker must have his 
being and talk as he actually is and does. 
People must be themselves! That’s all. 

How can characters best become them- 
selves? This is a somewhat mooted ques- 
tion. Some writers hold that the omniscient 
method, wherein the author impersonally 
reveals the inner man to his readers, is the 
better way. Others insist that the char- 
acter’s self-revelation is preferable. 

Self-revelation lends itself to two prin- 
ciple methods of expression, namely, 
through what the character does, and what 
the character says, in a natural manner. 

The action of a story—as commonly un- 
derstood—means the telling what a char- 
acter does. All writers must do that in 
some degree. All writers can do that in 
some degree. It is the easiest form of 
character expression. Yet, if well done it 
is no less difficult than all writing should 
be. Psychology is another form of char- 
acter expression, but it is the author’s ex- 
pression through analysis of the characters 
rather than the characters’ expression of 
themselves. It is perhaps the highest type 
of expression and requires the highest type 
of creative and thinking mind. 
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But, all said and done, characters reveal 
themselves most emphatically through what 
they say. When a man speaks, there is 
something of his soul, mind and body in his 
utterance. When people speak spontane- 
ously, they usually “give themselves away.” 

Conversation, or dialogue, has many ex- 
cellent qualities. Dialogue gives a personal 
flavor to a story that nothing else can ap- 
proach. People speaking naturally say 
themselves. Get a character under emo- 
tional stress and then cause him to talk— 
as a rule you can’t keep him still—and you 
will get an expression of character with all 
the little sidelights and unsuspected flashes 
of hidden character. 

Another good point is the use of dia- 
logue. It makes “open reading.” For the 
modern reader, there must at least be the 
appearance of lightness. Dialogue makes 
easy reading. 


Blend Dialogue with Narrative 


So blend dialogue with unspoken narra- 
tive that the effect will be natural. Bear in 
mind that an all-dialogue story treads on 
the toes of drama. Not more than fifty per 


cent of a story should be in dialogue. But 
here, again, much depends on the kind of a 
story you are writing. There is no law in 
these things; it is merely a good rule to 
follow. 

The composition of dialogue does not 
consist solely in a bare record of what is 
said. Effective dialogue must reveal char- 
acter! Like all “talk,” it becomes mono- 
tonous unless people put something of 
themselves in it. There must be something 
to read between the lines. We should be 
able to gather dramatically all that was left 
unsaid. What was the manner, the infer- 
ence, the inuendo, the suggestion behind or 
surrounding it all? 

“Manner of speaking” is not contained at 
all in the mere repetition of “he said” and 
“she said.” Quotation marks already state 
those facts. Conversation must be primed, 
not only with action, but more appropri- 
ately, with reaction. 

For instance, try for yourself to set down 
a significant bit of conversation or dia- 
logue that you have heard. It is excellent 
practice. More often you will find it good 

(Continued on page 50) 





Overworked “Dears” and “ Darlings” 


By GLADYS NELSON MUTER 


Editor, The P. F. 


Today a great many people are writing 
greeting card verse. A few—good greeting 
cards verse. And the funny part of it all is, 
it is very easy to do salable things. The 
majority of people miss the mark because 
they are afraid to write something plain and 
unaffected that someone will understand. 

There are only three good reasons why a 
person should ever buy a greeting card. He 
is in a hurry—he wants to wish someone 
something (good-luck, happiness, or good 
cheer)—and the card says just what he 
would say—if he knew how! 

When you realize that nine-tenths of the 


Volland Company 


greeting cards are sent to friends, neighbors 
and acquaintances, you will understand why 
greeting card publishers are after friendly, 
non-committal verse. Terms of endear- 
ment almost always spoil the sale of a card. 
There are a few exceptions—Mother’s Day, 
or messages for sweetheart, but we are be- 
ginning to think mother and sweetheart also 
would gladly trade the overworked “dears” 
and “darlings” for a little real sincerity. 
There will always be a place for good 
greeting card verse, but remember, to be 
good it must contain a wish and be friendly, 
sincere and amusing (if you can manage it). 





Sources of Photoplay Material 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” 


Material for a photoplay, the ideas or 
facts which inspire the beginner, may have 
its source anywhere. It is not important 
where a writer got his material or how. The 
point to be borne in mind is suitability of 
his material for the screen. Some material 
would do very well for the short-story, 
novel, or even stage-play. 

The quarter-million uninteresting scripts 
now circulating from producer to producer 
bear testimony to bad judgment, or lack of 
knowledge on the part of their authors. 
Many of them have, by the way, been “re- 
vised” or even published by certain 
“studios” or bureaus. Many of them might 
be turned into good magazine material ; but 
the authors, who look for “dim lights”, do 
not know how to evaluate their material. 
There is half the battle in knowing when 
your material is appropriate for filming. 

A photoplay is developed in but three 
ways combined: by action or pantomime be- 
tween the players, by bits of dialogue in 
spoken subtitles or by explanatory titles, 
and by insertions that represent letters, 
news articles, and the like. In the action 
between the players significant ohjects, such 
as a Weapon, ring, pictures, etc., are used, 
for often they make a portion of the action 
understandable. 

Photoplay examples of the three meth- 
ods: “The World’s Applause” employed 
significant objects, such as flowers handed 
over the proscenium, a portrait, a knife, etc. 
\lso newspaper matter was used to convey 
a portion of the narrative. “The Nth Com- 
mandment” made good use of spoken sub- 
titles or leaders, as well as of objects. 
“Minnie” used the insert to good effect. 
\ny photoplay will offer illustrations. 

Generally, these three methods are in 
combination, with the balance in favor of 
action, The explanatory subtitle which 
formally explains or interprets a strand of 
the action is being discarded in favor of 


dialogue wherever dialogue will do. The 
best continuity writers and directors no 
longer use the explanatory matter of old. 
Of course, nowadays, the formal leader 
may be witty, satiric, philosophical, or epi- 
grammatic, as it often is; sometimes it is 
even necessary, as in character description : 
but by far the greater number of subtitles 
are spoken. Good dialogue occasionally in 
your story—if not more than a line or two 
—offers material for the title-writer. Do 
not, however, try to be too smart or pro- 
found. Do not steal their stuff! Many 
photoplays fail to live up to the flippancy 
and smartness of their subtitles. 

Dialogue is not a part of a photoplay 
synopsis. It is justified only when it has 
something in it of value to those who will 
prepare the titles. Bear that in mind. 


Tests of the Material 


In the selection of material for a synopsis 
the acid tests should be: 

FIRST: Is it possible to tell this story 
in physical action, with the aid of occasional 
spoken or formal subtitles or inserts? If 
not, shall the elimination of the impossible 
portions ruin the story? 

Unless that test can be satisfactorily met, 
your story is likely more suited to print 
than to film. 

NEXT: Can the principal situations of 
this story be worked up grippingly by ac- 
tion ind use of significant objects, or shall 
it be necessary to resort to frequent and 
extended dialogue or inserts? 

Unless that question can be answered to 
your satisfaction, you may have an indif- 
ferent story, or a psychological plot that 
should be developed in some other medium 
better suited to bring out the ideas. 


What Makes “Picture Values”? 


A fairly correct notion of what is screen- 
able may be obtained from perusing such a 
23 
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story as “White Shoulders,” afterwards 
studying it on the screen. Speaking gener- 
ally, it is true that all those external, objec- 
tive things that ordinarily come within the 
scope of a “still,” or painting, or picture of 
any kind, make “picture values.” The 
problematical point is just how much of a 
character’s internal self can be shown with- 
out resort to text. 
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All the common emotions, most common- 
place motives, and practically all physical 
events are screenable. But if the relation- 
ships between characters are complex, if 
motives are unusual or subtle, if emotions 
are finely shaded or tied to abstractions, 
these become difficult for the camera. A 
play such as “Ghosts” is not pictorial; but 

(Continued on page 46) 





(This is Number Three of Mr. De Bra’s delightful “Saturday After- 


noon Meditations.” 


We don’t know yet whether Mr. De Bra actually 


meditates them on Saturday afternoons, whether he meditates ’em all the 
time and just types them then, or whether he wants you to read and reread 


"em every Saturday. 


The latter—we don’t believe he had this in his mind, 


but it is what we would advise you to do, they are so full of common- 
sense suggestions from aman who has been all the way through the game. 


—The Editor.) 


Saturday Afternoon Meditations 


By LEMUEL L. DE I 


“Reports in two weeks! Of all the con- 
founded bunk passed out by editorial offices 
that one is the dinosaur’s dimple! Reports 
in two weeks! Blah!” 

“Gee!” I breathed meekly. 
been feeding you raw meat ?” 

“Nobody!” roared my friend who has 
written eleven stories and just made his 
first sale. “I haven’t indigestion; I am 
sizzling with righteous indignation! Look 
here!” He thumbed over the pages of his 
manuscript record. “There’s a story that 
has been in the Argosy office a month; this 
one has been with Popular thirty-five days; 
Detective Tales has had this one exactly 
two months; here’s two that Saucy kept 
fifty-two days, and when I wrote them a 
courteous letter of inquiry, back came both 
stories with a printed slip. It made ’em 
mad because I ventured to ask why it took 
fifty-two days to pass on a story they could 
read forwards and backwards in fifty-two 
And yet you call this a business !” 


“Who's 


minutes. 


“No business is without its petty annoy- 
ances,” I remarked. “You will—” 

“Qh, I suppose that’s true; but just the 
same I bet they don’t treat you that way.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” I said, 
“but you’re wrong. Let me show you. 
Here’s a story of 4,000 words that Cosmo- 
politan kept three weeks, then sent back so ° 
dirty I had to retype it; this one Brief had 
over four weeks; Detective Tales has had 
this one—only 2,000 words—over two 
months, but I know Mr. Baird is swamped 
with work getting his two magazines on 
their feet. Give him a chance. I don't 
know why Physical Culture has kept this 
article of 3,000 words over seventy days. 
They could pass on it in a week at the least. 
Here’s a syndicate that ordered three ar- 
ticles, accepted them, kept them three 
months, lost one manuscript, and returned 
the other two with regret that after all they 
had decided not to use that type of material 
in their schedule.” 
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“Wow! I bet you handed ’em a pack- 
age!” 

“Not at all! What is that rule that Blank 
drilled into his eight hundred clerks and 
that has made Blank’s store the busiest one 
in town?” 

“I know what you mean. 
is always right’.” 

“Exactly. And editors are our custom- 
ers. I don’t think they’re always right, by 
a long shot; but I do believe they try to be, 
and that’s what counts. So don’t write 
them sassy letters. It isn’t just. You 
haven’t all the facts.” 

*K aK ok 


‘The customer 


\Vhy it takes so long to pass on stories I 
don’t know. Some editors do give quick 
decisions, sometimes. I remember a queer 
thing that happened to me once. I sent 
Popular a 4,000 word story. Later a friend 
of mine living in the same city, sent Popular 
a 40,000 word story. Two weeks after- 
wards he received a check for one thousand 
dollars. Tzwo months after I mailed my 
little story I received my check. I didn’t 
complain. Perhaps Mr. MacLean was in 
urgent need of a novelette. I had already 
sold him four shorts; my friend’s name was 
practically unknown. Yet I chose to be- 
lieve that what appeared to be unfair treat- 
ment of me was merely business. 

So I have adopted this practice: When 
a story has been out more than thirty days 
| drop the editor a note something like this: 

As a check on the mails, and not with 
any idea of rushing a decision, I ask that 
vou kindly advise me if you are holding 

BREED OF THE BORDER, 5,000 words, 

sent you April 10, 1923. 

Sometimes this brings a prompt reply, oc- 
casionally my letter is ignored. But I don’t 
worry about it. Having attended to the 
matter in a business-like manner, I get back 
to work. These petty annoyances hurt us 
only when we let them interfere with pro- 
duction. 

x *k xk 


Charles Agnew MacLean, editor of Pop- 


v/ar, once said: “Writing stories is a liter- 
ary profession; buying stories is a business 
occupation.” 

Think that over a minute! 

Mr. MacLean uttered a whole bookful 


when he said that. Remember that when 
you are told by one crowd that editors are 
our friends and by another crowd that edit- 
ors are our enemies. 

The editor is your friend when you’re 
putting your best into that story for his 
magazine; after he has read your story, the 
editor, if he is a good editor, then views the 
matter as a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion. He is going to pass out so much 
of his employer’s money in exchange for 
your story. If he buys a rotten story he 
should be fired; if he doesn’t pay you 
enough for a cracking good story he should 
be fired. The chances are that with an eve 
to the future he will pay you all your story 
is worth to his magazine. 

This matter of dealing with the editor in 
his dual capacity seems so important to me 
that I believe every writer should have 
pasted over his desk this paraphrase of Mr. 
MacLean’s epigram: 

Writing stories is a literary profession. 

Selling stories is a business occupation. 


* * * 


Clare B. Roth had never written a fiction 
story. Ditto Arthur Fetter. Both live in a 
little town where “nothing ever happens.” 
Miss Roth is editor of a four-page weekly 
paper; Arthur Fetter was “lino” in the 
printshop. Neither one had ever had any 
training in fiction writing. They decided 
to try it. 

Miss Roth dashed off a dozen stories; 
Arthur Fetter wrote three, slowly and care- 
fully. Miss Roth then revised her first 
story, slowly and carefully—and sold it at 
the first offering—Breezy, I believe. Mr. 
Fetter sent his first story to Black Mask and 
got a check, sent his second to Top-Notch 
and got another check; the third story was 
declined by Black Mask, but grabbed quickly 
and enthusiastically by Weird Tales. In the 
meantime, Miss Roth revised and polished 
her second and third stories and sold them. 

What does that mean? Simply that edit- 
ors are not letting good stories get by them. 
If your stories are not selling, don’t waste 
your time and energy blaming the editors. 
Do as Miss Roth and Mr. Fetter did; put 
your time and your energy on the story— 
where it belongs. 
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Have You Written It? 


mean, for the DIGEST 
in—good ones, 


The Radario, we 
contest. They’re coming 
too, but the judges are eagerly awaiting 
yours. The radario is an intensely inter- 
esting dramatic form. It calls for a highly 
developed dramatic sense and an equally 
strong story sense, while, owing to condi- 
tions described by Mr. Plough’s article this 
month, the author’s ingenuity is put to the 
severest tests. But that’s what makes it 
interesting and jolly fun doing them. Try it! 





Humor Markets 


Watch for Henry Fisher’s list of humor 
markets next month. It will be given in 
connection with his September article on 
the technique of humor. 

We bespeak for Mr. Fisher’s series of 
articles a careful reading—because we be- 
lieve so fervently that the writing of humor 
can be reduced to terms of a definite tech- 


nique; and also because we know the pro- 
lific quality of Mr. Fisher’s imagination. 
His work carries few “by-lines,” except in 
the altogether indefinite “Exchange” and 
“Anonymous,” which one sees attached to 
all sorts and conditions of newspaper waifs 
in the form of brief epigrams, or the “he 
and she” jokes. These in many, many 
cases are only another word for Henry 
Fisher. 





Proverbs for Writers 


So many proverbs have come in as the 
result of our offer of a scholarship in the 
romantic school of fiction for the best one, 
that we are hard put to it to pick the win- 
ner. We have about decided on Maude 
Wood Henry, who has cunningly built up 
her entire campaign around the principle 
of the mass attack. But let her tell it: 

“Enroll me, please, as a candidate for 
that scholarship. There is a proverb which 
says: ‘A proverb is an ornament to lan- 


guage,’ and as I deal in ornamented lan- 


guage, I’m as full of proverbs as a pickled 
I’ve perverted a few for the 
guidance and consolation of my _ fellow 
Here goes 

A soft rejection turneth away wrath. 

A fine idea may be ill-set. 


pear of cloves. 
writers. 


A penny saved (in postage) is a penny 
earned. 

Rejections between (acceptances) make love 
(of writing) more keen. 

A starved writer is soon forced to surrender. 

A blind man would be glad to see it (your 
stuff—cheer up!). , 

A good name (in print) 
chosen than great riches. 

Ask thy purse what thou shouldst write. 

Every “slip” is not a fall. 

Fine words make fine articles—maybe. 

A bird is known by its note and a man by 
the stuff that he writes. 

A rejection slip hurts more than a wound. 

Be silent, or write something worth reading. 

Cast no aspersions on the magazine that 


sends you a check. 

“And here are some so good for young 
and old writers and middle-aged ones that I 
won’t meddle with them at all, but send 
them as originally minted. 


is rather to be 


A flow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

A thinking man is always striking out some- 
thing new. 

Deliver your words, not by number, but by 
weight. 

A work ill done must be twice done. 
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A deluge of words and a drop of sense. 

Beauty without sense is a violin without 
strings. 

A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 
market. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

A fool always talks most when he has the 
least to say. 

From nothing, nothing can come. 

Every one is the author of his own good 
fortune. 

A good take-heed will surely speed. 

Difficulty makes desire. 

Even the street dog has his lucky days. 

A great man’s foolish sayings pass for wise 
ones, 
“There! 


you?” 


Mr. Editor, will those hold 





Our Dilemma 


We thought it would hold us, until Alice 
M. Dodge came along, and now we’re as 
undecided as we were before. Miss Dodge: 

All is not sold that flitters. 

A bad story always comes back. 

Soon written, soon rotten. 

No plot, no check. 

No man is his story’s master the first day. 

It is a wise author that knows his own 
characters. 

Scald not your lips in another man’s plot- 
tage. 

Editors and roses have thorns about them. 

The difference between an author and an 

embryo is that the embryo walks to get a 

market for his plots and the author walks to 

get a plot for his markets. 


We’re trying now to think of some way 
to dodge the issue—maybe we’ll make it a 
double-header and launch a scholarship in 
the romantic school of poetry. Come to 
think of it, though, there are enough ro- 
mantic poets already, so we'll stick to our 
original program, and we'll let our readers 
decide. Send in your ballots early. Who 
gets the scholarship, Mrs. Henry or Miss 
Dodge? Now is the time for all their good 
friends to come to the aid of these parties! 





The Matter with the Movies 

We don’t share the pessimism of Mr. 
Elmer Rice, of the New York Theatre 
Guild, concerning the motion picture as an 
art, but undoubtedly he has put his finger 
on one of the weak spots of the producing 
end. Before the recent international mo- 
tion picture congress, he said: 

“Nothing so far has indicated,” he said, 
“that the motion picture will ever be re- 


garded as an art. Suppose a dramatic pro- 
duction were directed in the movie fashion. 
Take one of Bernard Shaw’s plays by the 
Theatre Guild. Instead of being acted ex- 
actly in accordance with the author’s direc- 
tion, it would be done this way: 

“The play would be written as a short 
story and sold to a magazine. The Guild 
would then purchase the story for a flat 
sum. <A dramatist would make it over for 
the stage in synopsis. This would be gone 
over by a situation expert. Next a director 
and technical manager would get hold of it 
and then a humorist with some funny lines. 

“When it finally appeared it would be 
announced this way: ‘The Theatre Guild 
presents Robert Milton’s production of the 
*‘Devil’s Disciple,’ adapted by Arthur Rich- 
mond, from the original story by Bernard 
Shaw, play by Eugene Walter, supervised 
by Theresa Helburn, and witticisms by 
Franklin P. Adams’.” 

Specialization, there’s the trouble—spe- 
cialization which always produces monot- 
ony. We find it so in advertising copy 
writing, where the picture is the on!y thing 
that lets the reader in on the deep, deep 
secret as to whether it is a new collapsible, 
non-skid collar from Troy or a jar of extra- 
cold cream that he is reading about. It al- 
ways happens, and the motion picture will 
never recover from dead monotony until 
production details are taken out of the 
hands of professional photographers and 
carpenters and turned over to dramatists. 





For Your Convenience 


We hope our readers will note the 
arrangement of “The Writer’s Market” 
department this month. We have alter- 
nated double pages for the purpose of 
enabling the reader to clip the various 
market items for filing. This plan, we 
hope, will save a good deal of cross-index- 
ing. Tell us how the plan works. 





The “Den” 

“The Song Writer’s Den” is omitted 
this month. In its place we are glad to 
present the excellent article by Mr. Turner, 
which will repay a careful study. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








> 
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GREETING CARDS 


Greetings! I really didn’t mean that as 
a word of welcome, but the “How d’you 
do?” has been running in my head ever 
since I received a letter from a correspon- 
dent, asking me about Greeting Cards. I 
used to know something about these Greet- 
ings, having by some means or other once 
made $100 out of them. Then I quit to 
give the “other feller” a chance. Greetings 
are rather evasive things. There is a great 
danger of repeating one’s self. When one 
has exhausted the Thesaurus, searching for 
synonyms for “gladness,” etc., it comes a 
trifle hard to be original. But the great 
thing in Greetings is, to make them Greet- 
and nothing else. Most beginners 
recognize this, and send in verses, 
There 


ings, 
don’t 
which are everything but Greetings. 
is most undoubtedly a knack about writing 
these four and six-line verses, but, when 
once that knack is mastered, and you have 
taken the trouble to find out what each par- 
ticular—and they are particular—publish- 
ing house wants—well, you will find it has 
been quite worth your trouble, for a great 
many distributors of these verses pay any- 
thing from one dollar a line downwards. 
One must, however, grasp the idea that a 
real Greeting is wanted, and not merely 
rhymes. Otherwise your work will be re- 
turned promptly. I must that what 
helped me chiefly was a little paper book, 
gotten up by B. J. and R. N. Stannard, of 
306 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. This is 
quite worth the dollar charged for it. It 
gives the names and addresses of all the 
publishing houses, which take Greetings, to- 
gether with the prices paid. I am not in the 
habit of advertising anything in these 
columns, but “credit to whom credit is 
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say 


due,” and I know of no book, which comes 
near this little one with its excellent hints. 
* * x 

And while on this subject, I may as well 
explain that most of the advice in this book 
consists of “Dont’s.” Well, that is the best 
way to teach anyone anything—I mean, in 
writing. (1 am not talking of Prohibition, 
which rather disproves my statement—at 
least as far as its success, or otherwise, had 
gone so far). The reason I mention this 
“Don’t” business is because once upon a 
time I wrote a poem on “Dont’s,” which 
was published in Harper’s Young People, 
then in existence. I append it: 


“I’m tired of ‘Dont’s’,” said Dorothy B., 

“Just as tired of ‘Dont’s’ as I can be. 

For it’s ‘Don’t’ do this, and ‘Don’t’ do that, 

‘Don’t’ worry the dog, ‘Don’t’ scare the cat. 

‘Don’t’ be untidy, and ‘Don’t’ be vain, 

‘Don’t’ interrupt, ‘Don’t’ do it again. 

‘Don’t’ bite your nails, ‘Don’t’ gobble your 
food, ; 

‘Don’t’ speak so loud, it’s dreadfully rude! 

‘Don’t’? mumble your words, ‘Don’t’ say, ‘I 
won't’; 

Oh! all day long it’s nothing but ‘Don’t’. 

Some day or other I hope, ‘Don’t’ you? 

Some one or other will say, ‘Please DO’!” 

* * * 

This poem was copied all over the U. S. 
A. Two or three years after this poem had 
appeared in Harper’s Young People—it 
may have been longer, by the way—to my 
astonishment my poem won a prize. A pin 
of some small value had been offered for 
the best verses on “Dont’s” in the children’s 
page of the New York Herald, edited at 
that time by Albert Bigelow Paine. But— 
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the poem wasn’t sent in by me. No! Some- 
one won, so he thought, the prize, but luck- 
ily I saved him from a criminal career by 
noticing it. I wrote to Paine, telling him 
of the facts, and he promptly showed up 
the imposter and gave me the prize. Not 
being a child, I gave it to the first youngster 
I could think of. A few weeks afterwards 
| again ran across my poem on “Dont’s” 
in an English paper, Answers. A similar 
competition had been started in that paper, 
and once more had my poem won the prize. 
This time I took no notice of the plagiar- 
ism. I was about tired of putting people 
straight. Since then I have seen that dear 
little poem in several places, sometimes 
with my name attached to it, and sometimes 
with someone else’s, so I know it must be 
good, and with that I have satisfied myself. 
| leave the rest to Nature, which has a 
really splendid quiet way of retribution. 
* * * 

And now a word about “ghosts.” You 
need not be frightened. I am not going to 
alarm you, though just about this time we 
are sending in, or ought to be, Christmas 
stuff to the different magazines. No! 
| am merely referring to “literary ghosts.” 
Sometimes a writer of calibre discovers 
that his brains are like a sucked orange. 
They are incapable absolutely of yielding 
any topic, theme, or plot. Then does he 
sometimes seek a “ghost” for ideas. The 
“ghost” evolves them, the author polishes 
them up, and they divide in some way or 
other satisfactory to both parties. 

There is little or nothing to this. Alex- 
ander Dumas was accused of keeping a 
number of poor authors at work to provide 
him with incidents and situations for his 
romances. Byron was said to have kept a 
poet chained up in his cellar, appropriating 
as his own the poetical work produced by 
his captive. Maybe so. It is true, though, 
that many of the articles and stories ap- 
pearing in print, purporting to be written 
by personages distinguished in many walks 
of life, and not literary, are really the work 
of some “free lance” of letters, whose pen 
is at the service of any one for a considera- 
tion. The “ghost” does the work, and in 
this instance gets the checks, too. Well, the 
readers are primarily to blame for this 
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state of things. They yearn for names, 
with which they are familiar, and editors 
of popular magazines endeavor to satisfy 
them as a matter of business. I did once 
meet a “literary ghost,” but only once. 1 
also knew a man once, who struck out an 
original line of his own in the way of 
“Ghosting.” Directly any one rose into 
public prominence, man or woman, he would 
write to them, asking permission to use his, 
or her, name in connection with the author- 
ship of an article for a popular magazine, 
and he usually obtained the permission. In 
most cases the subject, which he selected 
for his article, was that with which the 
celebrity’s name was especially identified. 
He was most successful. I don’t know 
that this was absolutely moral, but then 
there are a great many people engrossing 
the public attention who are totally devoid 
of literary culture, though they may, and 
do, have excellent ideas in their heads. The 
names are easily supplied, but I refrain. 
* * * 

A correspondent asks me what qualities 
are common to all masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Charles Dudley Warner—lI think it 
was he—answered this question years ago, 
and what he said, as far as I can remem- 
ber, can be boiled down into the following: 
Simplicity, that is, the clear thought in fit- 
ting luminous words. Knowledge of human 
nature. Charm, which means the agreeable 
personality of the writer. I think those 
three things will cover the ground. 





TRYING TO FOOL MYSELF 
By Ipa M. Tuomas. 
There is always hope till the postman comes, 
Then, usually, blank despair ; 
Then a session of trying to make myself 
think 
That I really do not care 
Whether I found in my letter box 
A check of goodly size, 
Or a lot of come-backs that possibly I 
May be able to revise. 


To make myself think that I do not care! 
When I care so much, at times, 

That it actually takes me half of a day 
To get back to making rhymes! 








THE DAY’S WORK 
AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


_ In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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WE’LL TELL THE WRITING 
WORLD! 


Will you please announce that I would 
like to get in touch with writers who would 
like to co-operate in forming some sort of 
club or organization for the purpose of 
mutual help, and the exchange of ideas, ex- 
periences, etc.? One “department” might 
be composed of those especially interested 
in poetry, another of those interested in 
nature—the lovers of the great out-of-doors. 

ERMALD EATON. 

Nevada, Iowa. 





MY MARKET METHODS 
To the Forum Editor: 

“Every day and in every way I am get- 
ting better and better.” Supposing this to 
be true (and I hope it is) I follow the prac- 
tice of marketing my manuscripts as fol- 
lows: 

I first study all the possible markets for a 
particular article or story and choose the 
three that seem to offer the best chances of 
success. I then submit my manuscript to 
each of these three in turn. If not accepted 
by any of them I pigeon-hole it until I get 
Why should I waste 
I ask myself, 


time to re-write it. 
more time and postage on it ? 
as well as troubling editors with stuff they 
do not want if I can write something better 
tomorrow? One or two trials seem hardly 
enough as sometimes the absence of the 
editor or an over supply of material might 
cause the return of a manuscript unex- 
So I believe in trying three times 
Besides there is an old 


amined. 
—no more nor less. 
superstition that the third time is the charm 
—which I like to believe is true. Usually 
though my work is accepted the first time or 
not at all. 
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Not long ago an editor was kind enough 
to give me some criticism which I valued 
highly. Speaking of his own experience, he 
said: 

“It takes a number of years of continuous 
effort to be able to market literary stuff. 
I think that I bombarded the magazines 
with article after article for five years be- 
fore I finally broke through the lines, and 
it was clear to me after I found where the 
difficulty was that my first efforts, while 
they had a certain amount of merit, lacked 
finish and a certain amount of compelling 
human interest.” 

It pays to look over the back numbers of 
Tue Writers’ Dicest occasionally. One 
will find many items either overlooked or 
forgotten, which may suggest new ideas, 
methods or possib!e markets. Then one can 
gain much inspiration and encouragement 
from the old magazines as well as the new 
ones. When I get my new Dicest read | 
feel as much encouraged as if I had re- 
ceived the check that didn’t come. So now 
when I begin to feel like “quitting,” I hunt 
up an old magazine and read it through 
again. That scares the “blues” away and 
maybe the next day a check does come. 

Mrs. Etta V. ARCHER. 





PRIZES AWARDED BY WRITERS’ 
SECTION OF THE ALABAMA 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 
At their annual convention held recently 
at Auburn, Alabama, much interest was 
manifested in the award of prizes offered 
by the Writers’ Section of the Alabama 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Not only 
were prizes offered by writers’ clubs over 
the state, but, to stimulate the women writ- 
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SUPPOSE ee") 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus jand turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 

















Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or ‘phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MUSLIM e Lee ST eT eH TTT ST eT eT eT STMT LT Te UT 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Se OMUCIINANUEDELAVE IUOUALUUDEGELESOGUOUEDOOOOE SOULEUEDACUEGCSUCUEUCOHAUDUCUOUSOEE SEUUUCHOGOUNUUDESEHE DUNOOUOELNLAVCSSOGUGUOSDONLE SUUECLDOELODESISUCLOOECUHESONGRDEDEDUSECSURAEOUOITOLE SORURESUNISOOCSECSONRRRODORE 


Send me by return mail 
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THE IDEAL COURSE 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot 
of people are successful bankers and merchants because nature 
fitted them for that kind of work, and a place was opened for them 
in the business world. 

They are business men, not writers. 

A lot of people, though, are born to be writers. Some of them 
are fair bookkeepers, some barely get by as store clerks, and some 
as this, and some as that. But—none of them are satisfied with 
their work—because it is not their work. What they need is to be 
brought in contact with the work that nature intended them for, 
and that is why we publish the “Ideal Course in News Writing 


and Correspondence”—because— 


It Will Bring You and the 
Job Together 


It will bring you in contact with the writing game, just as it 
brought Miss Carpenter and her work together. It begins at the 
very A BC of writing—writing for the daily papers—news stories 
correspondence—feature articles—correspondence for the trade 
journals and house organs—all work for which there is a big de- 


mand. 
You can write it—and you can because the IDEAL 


COURSE tells you how. And while you are selling this practical, 
elementary kind of work, you can be writing the more ambitious 
froms—fiction, poetry, songs, etc., until the time comes you can 
devote yourself entirely to whatever form of writing you choose. 


The “‘Ideal’’ Course In 
News Writing and 
Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not had 
It is written by an 


sell it, 


previous experience or instruction in writing. 
experienced newspaper man who is not only himself a writer of 
unusual ability, but has the rare faculty of telling what he has 
learned to the beginner. His Lesson on “What News Is” alone is 
worth the price asked for the Course—because “news” is the hardest 
thing that the student writer has to learn—the way it is usually 
taught. The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the rest is easy. 
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TELL IT, 


Write it so you can sell it! 
that is why we have devoted a sped 
magazines and papers that pay well 
the Course tells you how to write. 
10-Day Service Offer which we ¢ 
with the new markets each month 
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SELL IT! 


1 it! is the purpose of the Course, and 
; section of the Course to a list of 
yay well Mthe different kinds of writing that 
write. ## that isn’t all—through the Special 
¢ below, you are kept in touch 
“The Writer’s Market,” published 

is sent you FREE. 


ourganuscript-FREE 


nt whigife have made with the author, he 
rticles be you send them out to the editors. 
‘stions that will give quality 

this purpose each Course con- 

can use any time you choose. 


List of the Lessons 


Newspaper Correspondence a Promising Field. 
What News Is. 

Lesson News Sources. 

Lesson How to “Handle” the Story. 


Lesson 1 
2 
3 
4, 
Lesson 5. How to Get the Story to the Paper. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Lesson 


Lesson Newspaper Correspondence. 

Lesson How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson General Instructions. 

Lesson 9. What to Avoid. 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a Bread Winner—the Trades. 
Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 


Our Special 10-Day Service Offer 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the 
COURSE stand for the very last word in service we are making, 
for a strictly limited period of 10 days, the following amazing offer: 


For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled 
with practical articles by men who have made good, and containing 
each month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remark- 
able bargain, just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. 
Don’t even take the time to send the money. If you are already a 
subscriber to THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your sub- 
scription a year, or mail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 


In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two 
important books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by 
Felix J. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” by 
Harry V. Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. 
Koch being the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material 
in the country, and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course 
in Short Story Writing.” Both books will give you valuable infor- 
mation along the same lines as your Course. To get the Course 
and the two books, use the “B’ COUPON. 





Cincinnati, Uhio. 
‘a sie Gentlemen: Please send me the IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND 
B CORRESPONDENCE with Free Criticism Certificates, and enter my name 
Cou ~ on THE WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year. I will pay the post- 
pon ~ man $5 upon receipt of the Course. At the end of five days, if 
WRITER’S DIGEST" & it is not all you claim it to be, I can return it and receive 
8 Butler Building, ~ my money back. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: | sen 
THE IDEAL 


~ WRITER’S DIGEST, “a Coupon 


SPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Cer- ~. 

tificates, and the following books: “How to 

Syndicate Manuscripts’’ sand ‘ “Lhe Writer’s Ques- ~ 
tion and Answer Book.’’ I am to pay the postman *~ 
$5 upon receipt of the Course. Within five "news I will 
return the Course and receive my money back if I am not 
satisfied with the Course. 
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PLAYS WANTED 


The demand for plays of timely interest 
exceeds the supply. That is the reason so 
many managers are obliged to produce 
plays written abroad. 


This organization is founded upon an im- 
plicit faith in American dramatists and the 
American drama, and it strives to help 
both. 

We read carefully every manuscript sub- 
mitted to us and report promptly whether 
we are interested in handling for possible 
stage production. 


No Reading Fee or Other Advance 
Charges. 
If you write plays, we solicit your in- 
quiries as to how we can serve you. 


PRESCOTT PLAY 
CORPORATION 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New York) 


198 Broadway, Suite 303, New York City 











AUTHORS, I DO TYPING OF ALL 
KINDS 


Write for Terms. 


EVANGELINE HILL 


Box 235 Antonito, Colorado 











Make Your Manuscripts Salable 


by adding to their appearance with neat and correct 
typing. I specialize in typing authors’ manuscripts. 
Terms reasonable. Prompt and efficient service. 


OGARITA E. ADAMS 
606 6th Ave., N. Birmingham, Ala. 











BEAUTIFUL TYPING 


Manuscripts of all kinds prepared in correct tech- 
nical form. Prompt, neat, accurate. Very reasonable 
prices. Rates and particulars gladly given, 


MILDRED FAY SNOW 
927 Broadway Oakland, Calif. 














Let me read your work before submitting 


I prepare no manuscript which I 
Typing, 60c-85c per 1000 
includes neces- 


it to publishers. 
consider unmarketable. 
(depending on legibility of script), 
sary revisions, carbon and buyers. 


LOUIS BODIGER 





420 E. 169th St. New York City 





ers of Alabama, the Birmingham News also 
gave $50.00 to be divided in three prizes. 

Capab‘e educators were chosen as judges, 
who, in returning the non-winning manu- 
scripts to the contestants, penned on the 
reverse side a criticism of helpfulness and 
encouragement. 

The first prize of $25.00, offered by The 
News, for the best story on “Our Best 
Citizen in Point of Personal Service,” was 
awarded to Mrs. Martha Lyman Shillito, a 
member of the Birmingham Quill Club. 
The second prize of $10.00, went to Miss 
Margaret F. Thomas, of Selma. The third 
prize of $15.00, for the best free verse, was 
won by Miss Martha Young, Greensboro. 

The Bessemer Writers’ Club prize of 
$10.00 for best verse, was awarded to Mrs. 
L. D. McCullom, Bessemer. 

The Quill Club, of Selma, $5.00, for best 
novelette, was awarded to Katherine Hop- 
kins Chapman, of Selma. 

The Birmingham Writers’ Club, $5.00, 
for best short story, was awarded to Mrs. 
Mant Hood, of Birmingham. 

Although the Mobile Pen Women offered 
$5.00 for the best verse, no award was made 
in this contest. 

The following is the bit of free verse by 
Miss Young, which saaeiicias the $15.00 
prize from The News 

LIMITLESS. 
If I were dead, 
Long dead— 
And you 
Whom I love 
Knowing not 
Should come 
To my grave— 
Then the grass, 
Common grass— 
Over me 
Would bloom out with Blue Eyes 


where I lay 


Just to look 
Upon you. 


May TeEReESSA HOLDER. 





ARE YOU A MIDNIGHT 
SCRIBBLER?P 
My husband smiled as he saw me place 
a pad and pencil by my bed before retiring. 
“To drive away thoughts,” I explained (it 
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works that way in the daylight); but he 
had heard my pencil scratching away in the 
dark and his smile turned into a grin. 

To how many in the dead of night, come 
the brilliant thoughts which evade one dur- 
ing the day? How many find their imagina- 
tions quickened, expression made easy and 
mental pictures rendered richer in color? 
Many, I am certain, use the midnight-scrib- 
ble method and perspire over its transla- 
tion in the morning. 

| have happened upon a device which 
makes evenly spaced lines and a “flowing 
hand” a possibility, and I wonder whether 
others might not find it of assistance. 

\Ve have on hand a large supply of rub- 
ber bands which we made by cutting up an 
old automobile inner tube—wide ones, nar- 
row ones—which we use for every sort of 
an emergency. One of these I place around 
a pad of paper near the top. In the dark I 
write just above the elastic, my pencil touch- 
ing it at every down stroke. It “gives” suf- 
ie to allow the making of “j’s and 

, then springs back into place. When 
q ‘wish to start a new line I roll the elastic 
over, once, at each end. Being a third of an 
nch or more wide, it drops the second line 
just that much below the first, and so on to 
the bottom of the page. I can write swiftly 
and legibly, and with no fear that the results 
may look cyclonic in the morning. 

The pencil, slipped under the elastic when 
the writing is temporarily at an end, does 
not stray off in the darkness—its specialty 
on a cold night. 

Try it; the results will surprise you. 
\Vhatever may be said for the thoughts, 
they are at least legible, and the first typing 
may be done from the midnight manuscript. 

Mrs. JAMEs P. Lona. 





WE GET A PROVERB, TOO! 
Dear Mr. Farrel: 

Mr. O’Donnell will probably get a lot of 
proverbs sent to him—here is one for you, 
too: 

“Understand all you know about your 
writing subject.” 

Unravel that and see what you get. One 
“high brow” alleged friend called it a “lot 
of words.” Mrs. G. R. KNIGHT. 

(The Day's Work is continued on page 43) 





Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


‘Typewriters 


Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 

cheese for one week's trial, 

Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 

) Remington, Oliver, etc. 

Pay less than rent each month and own a 

Easy Terms typewriter. Guaranteed good as new. 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 

Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 

World’s Largest Dealers in S’ardard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1238 CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








1922 COPYRIGHT—1923 PRINT 
Webster’s Dictionary—Radio Edition 
12 New eo 
Value 
$4.0 for $2.00 
CONSOLIDATED PUBLISHERS 
116 West 39th St. New York City 








SONG WRITERS! 

Co-author of two recent Broadway Musical Comedy 
Hits and composer with successful numbers in catalogs 
of all the leading publishers, on Victor records, etc., 
will revise your lyme free of charge and write a 
melody to your poem for $25.00. Short story MSS. 
revised. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address: 


Cc. S. MONTANYE 
710 Riverside Drive New York, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 


CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








NEAT TYPING 
May I not type your eit 50 cents per 
thousand words, poems, 2 cents a Carbons free, 
Samples furnished on request. Good paper, correct 
form, neat and prompt work. 
ALICE FERNE WHARE 
Superior Typing Service : 
Two Harbors, Minnesota 











PRINTING 2°82 

and TYPISTS 

We specialize on Letterheads, Envelopes and _Imita- 

tion typewritten Letters for Authors and Typists. 

Samples on request. 

For best printing at lowest prices write 
JOURNAL PRINTING COMPANY 

Dept. B TALLAPOOSA, GA. 





























Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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THE HOBBY OF WRITING 


Three young men, young writers all, were 
chatting recently over their pipes about hob- 
bies. One collected first editions of Ameri- 
can writers of the 1890’s, and another col- 
lected early American engravings. The third 
one, though, had a hobby that appeals to us 
as being rather different, and removed 
cnough from his vocation, which is selling 
such of his detective stories as editors will 
buy. His hobby was—writing. 

This seemed to us, when we first heard 
of the incident, as being no hobby at all, 
but part of the regular job of being a writer, 
but I learned that this hobby takes the par- 
ticular turn of collecting everything he can 
pick up in the way of books having to do 
with his profession as an art; of knowing 
everything that can be learned about the 
history of writing about the aesthetic prin- 


The American Short Story 

Professor Pattee’s volume is more than 
a mere history of the short story in Amer- 
ica. It is also a history of the theories of 
technique and art involved in the short 
story form. For ever since the days of 
Washington Irving, with whom the short 
story form is usually thought of as having 
begun, this distinctly American fiction form 
has been much philosophized about. Form, 
material, motivation—these and other prob- 
lems growing out of structure have been 
debated from every possible angle, by men 
like Poe and Howells, who were masters of 
the craft, and by scientific students of the 
business like Brander Matthews and Pro- 
fessor Canby. 

A knowledge of the polemics of the short 
story is of the utmost importance to the be- 
ginning writer, because it gives him a 
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ciples involved in prose and verse; about 
the lives of people who have figured in Eng- 
lish literature; also it involves long and 
interesting experiments in complicated 
meter and rhyme schemes in verse, and un- 
usual rhythms—not for the purpose of 
writing things to send off to the editor next 
day, but for the sheer joy of composition 
in forms that his regular fiction work does 
not leave him room for. 

We believe there is a good thought here; 
at least we pass it on to our readers, be- 
cause it is so much in keeping with the em- 
phasis which we have laid on reading and 
studying everything available on the tech- 
nique of writing as a background which is 
indispensable to every one who wishes to 
succeed as a writer. 

tr. c OD 


greater command over his matter and his 
manner ; it gives him greater assurance, and 
therefore greater ease; it gives him direc- 
tion and purpose, which in turn means unity 
and coherence of aim. It is because the 


present volume does all of this that it de-' 


serves a place in the library of every writer ; 
and then, because it gives a splendid bird’s- 
eye view of the history, as history, of the 
short story itself, from Irving on down 
through “the arrival of the annuals and the 
rise of “the lady’s books,” through the 
Hawthorne and Poe and post-Poe periods, 
through Lowell and the Atlantic Monthly 
influences, from Brete Harte on through 
the “localized romance” movement, and, 
following that through the dialect period 
and later on the revolt of the nineties, which 
was followed, in Professor Pattee’s analy- 
sis, by “the journalization of the short 
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story, which in turn was followed by the 
O. Henry influence, which begat the thou- 
sand and one forms of today. The chapters 
on “the Journalization of the Short Story” 
and “O. Henry” are two of the clearest and 
sanest analysis of these themes which we 
know of. 

“The Development of the American Short 
Story.” By Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor 
of American Literature in the Pennsylvania 
State College. $2.50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 





Constructive English 

We can’t find anything that Professor 
Ball has left out of his book in his en- 
deavor to present what is not only a text- 
book for students, but a handbook for any- 
body who is engaged in the use of words, be 
he editor, writer, or business woman. He 
gives, in the simplest and clearest possible 
way, those principles of grammar and com- 
position that are essential to the best ex- 
pression, and answers, all of those ques- 
tions of grammar, punctuation, spelling and 
form that come up many times a day in the 
experience of those who write for the press. 
\ glance at the list of chapter heads shows 
how complete the book is: “The Art of 
Speaking” is the first chapter. Then comes 
“Word, Sentence, Phrase, Clause,” and 
after that there are “Grammar and Rhe- 
toric,” “Style,” “Derivation of Words,” 
“Uses and Abuses of Words,” “Words 
often Mispronounced,” “Capital Letters,” 
“Punctuation,” “Letter Writing,’ “Exer- 
cises,” and “The Development.” The index 
has been prepared with special care, so 
that the answer to any question can be 
found with the utmost ease. 

“Constructive English.” By Francis 
Kingsley Ball. $1.28. New York: Ginn 
and Company. 


Beowulf 

There have been many translations of 
this Anglo-Saxon epic into modern English, 
but we know of none that combines so 
admirably as Professor Leonard’s the feel- 
ing of the original, and the quality of the 
old Anglo-Saxon verse—in the latter the 
spirit of the rugged meters has been pre- 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 

Versification, Journalism, Play 

Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 

Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- fig 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old e universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer’s Library 
tive booklet free. We also publish “tne Writer's Mon nthiy, 
the leading magazine for. a workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


13 volumes; de: pace ip 











FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 43rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 











Authors! Poems, Fiction and Short Story 
Manuscripts of amateur and professional 
writers neatly typed. Write for particulars. 

WM. O. WHEELER 
Manuscript Service 


1105 Arthur Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 











Your Song-Poem Revised and Typed, $1.00. 
Melody Free. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. “WD,” Thomaston, Maine 














DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs, Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


oe. JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 
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AUTHORS! 


We Guarantee Our Work to Please! 
Let us do your typing, revising 
and criticising. 

THE CHANCELLOR AUTHORS’ 
SERVICE 


P, O. Box 237 Hardinsburg, Ky. 








TYPEWRITTEN COPYING, all kinds. Manuscripts, 
short stories, novels, poems, circular letters, etc. 
Send me one of your manuscripts for typing. I 
know the requirements of the editors and guarantee 
satisfaction. Rates, samples, etc., furnished on 


request, 
E. M. PITCHER 
Authors’ Representative 


Unadilla, N. Y. 








AUTHORS! POETS! PLAYWRIGHTS! 
We specialize in prompt, accurate 
manuscript service at reasonable 
rates. Try us. 

EXPERT MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

1616 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








Have Your Manuscripts Typewritten 
I will type your manuscripts neatly, arrange them 
properly for publication, and give you prompt service 
and reasonable prices. Sample of work sent upon 


request, 
BEATRICE E. DICKS 


Author’s Representative 


P. O. Box No. 65 Washington, Pa. 








SUPER-SERVICE 


Copying, Correcting Writers’ Manuscripts. 
Write for low rates. 


D. D. GUNDRUM 


127 Spruce Cadillac, Mich. 








HAROLD L. HURSH 
Author of everything from a Joke to the 
Short Story and Photoplay, will Revise and 
Typewrite your manuscripts at reasonable 
rates. Address: 
H. L. HURSH 
210 Muench St., Dept. 8 Harrisburg, Pa. 








WARNING TO WRITERS! 
As “the apparel oft proclaims the man,” so is your 
manuscript judged by its appearance. Your script is 
its own salesman and— 

EDITORS ARE HUMAN 
They refuse to waste their time on poorly prepared 
copy. Let our experts do your revising and typing. 
Most reasonable rates. 

Authors’ Representative, 

MRS. A. M. KNIGHT, Mansfield, Georgia 








I will type (one carbon copy included), cor- 
rect and punctuate your manuscripts. 
Prompt service, and guaranteed perfect 
copy. Rates, 50-75c per 1000 words. 


EVA K. GIBBS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 S. 42nd St. 

















served, 


ily history of the leading characters in the 
book, while the text is illustrated with pic- 
tures of ships and implements of warefare. 


“Beowulf.” Translated into English Verse 
by William Ellery Leonard. New York: 
The Century Company. 





Modern English 

Here, an earlier text book thoroughly 
revised, both in matter and manner of in- 
struction, is an elementary book in English 
composition that starts out in a way to 
delight the heart of the practised writer. 
The very first lesson is entitled, “Finding a 
Story in a Picture,” the picture reproduced 
being one of Millet’s. All the way, through 
elementary story and verse construction, 
letters (personal and business), and tele- 
grams, on up to simple studies in grammar 
and syntax, vocabulary building, and the use 
of the dictionary, the authors personally 
conduct the child’s mind, practically every 
step of the way. It is little short of amaz- 
ing, how much in the way of technique the 
authors are able, through these simple les- 
sons, to instill into the mind of the child. 


Really, they have performed a service to the ° 


new generation, because the child who is 
brought up on the series of which this is to 
be the first number, will not have his mind 
crammed with erroneous things that he will 
have to unlearn before he will have a prac- 
tical use of his language. 
“Modern English: Book One.” By Paul 
Klapper, Ph. D., Professor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York, 
and Abraham London, M.A., Principal 


of Public School No. 36, Brooklyn. New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 





Familiar Essays 
Familiar essays in style, keen literary 
criticism in substance, “Appraisements and 





along with the strong, virile 
rhythms, making it an ideal rendering for 
those who haven't time to delve into the 
original. Anglo-Saxon, and yet want to lose 
as little as possible of the old poem in trans- 
lation. The poem is prefaced with an essay 
on “Something About the Poem Beowulf,” 
and its glossary contains lists of word 
equivalents, pronunciation tables, a map, 
family trees to show something of the fam- 
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Asperities,” by Dr. Felix .Schelling, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is one of the 
most readable and thought-provoking books 
of its kind which has appeared during the 
past year. The range of discussion is wide, 
embracing poetry, the novel, essay, drama, 
history and philosophy. Reviews of Drink- 
water’s “Mary Stuart,” O’Neill’s “The Em- 
peror Jones,” Guitry’s “Deburau,” are par- 
ticularly interesting among the plays dis- 
cussed. The essays on Miss Repplier, 
Samuel McChord Crothers, E. V. Lucas, 
are no less keen and clever than the essays 
they discuss. And among poetry is that 
of Carl Sandburg, “the rebel,” at one ex- 
treme, and Alfred Noyes, “upholder of a 
great poetic tradition,” at the other. 

The book has a three-fold interest to 
writers. The articles are well considered 
appraisements of contemporary writers; 
the author’s style may well be studied for 
its vigor, ease, and color; and the comment 
throughout the book on the art and method 
of the various literary forms is illuminating 
and worthy of any writer’s careful con- 
sideration. 

“Appraisements and Asperities.” By Felix 


Schelling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 





Stickfuls 


In our own opinion, Bob Davis, editor of 
Munsey’s, was not far wrong when he said 
one time, “In Irvin Cobb we find Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte and Edgar Allen Poe at 
their best.” And again, “He has already 
written twenty times more than Brete Harte 
turned out during his entire career. He has 
made more people laugh and written better 
short stories. He has all of Harte’s subtle 
feeling, and will, if he is spared, write bet- 
ter novels about the people of today than 
Brete Harte, with all his genius and imag- 
ination, wrote around the Pioneers.” 

We don’t know as it is necessary to pick 
on Harte, except as it gives us something to 
shoot at in our estimation of Cobb—who 
surpasses in so many fields of writing—in 
humor, in tales of horror, in negro stories, 
and in anecdotes—that appraisal is diffi- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 
































THE WRITER'S MARKET 











All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





HUNAN LLU 





Prize Contests 

All manuscripts intended for the prize contest 
which I CONFESS, 46 W. 24th St.. New York 
City, has been running since January 1, 1923, 
should be in by November 15th. Four prizes of 
$50 will go to the four best short stories published 
within the year, and four additional prizes of 
$25 each will go to the four next best stories. 
These prizes are in addition to payment at usual 
rates. 


BEAUTY, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
now running a limerick contest, as well as a 
popular vote contest. Further information may 
be secured by writing to the Contest Editor. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa., is 
not now in the market for stories or photographs. 

THE ADRIANCE TYPING & PUBL ISHING 
COMPANY, Westerlo, N. Y.. writes: “If there 
are any people who can write good articles on 
making money at home, giving all the details, 
concerning how, why and what they sell work 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 











ROGERS, OHIO 








THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











WHY WORRY WHEN THE POSSIBILITY OF 
FAILURE HAS BEEN ELIMINATED? 
Expert criticism, typing and revision. All manu- 
scripts given personal attention. Rate, 50c per 

1,000 words. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
2212 2nd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
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for and amount made, without mentioning peoples 
names and addresses, we will be glad to consider 
all such articles at once, provided postage for 
return of unavailable matter is sent with manu- 
script. We pay for available articles on accept- 
ance by giving a year’s subscription to the writer 
to our magazine of information to home work- 
ers.” 

SPORTOLOGUE, a monthly publication for 
sportsmen, editor, Phil. T. Hanna, has been pur- 
chased by the Western Journal Co., Inc., 709 
Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, publishers of 
Western Highways Builder and Western Motor- 
cyclist and Bicyclist. The name of the publica- 
tion will be changed to Western Sportoloque, and 
its editorial material will embrace feature articles 
concerning all sporting activities west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Western Sportologue is in the 
market for short feature articles and photographs 
depicting hunting, fishing, motor camping, golf, 
swimming, tennis and similar sports. Photographs 
will be liberally used and material will be paid 
for at a minimum of one-half cent a word. Pub- 
lication date is the first of each month and con- 
tributor’s material will be paid for immediately 
thereafter. All manuscripts found unavailable will 
be promptly returned. We are especially in- 
terested at present in securing photographs suit- 
able for covers and these will be paid for at the 
rate of $10.00 each; those not suitable being 
immediately returned. 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., 18 East Ver- 
mont St., Indianapolis, Ind. Editor, H. H. How- 
land. “We consider manuscripts of all kinds— 
novels, belles lettre, biography, books of travel, 
essays—in fact, our list is one of a general pub- 
lisher. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks.” 

THE PROGRESS, Schoolfield, Va. Will M. 
Hundley, Editor; “is in the market for short 
articles from 300 to 700 words, reflecting justice, 
co-operation, economy, energy and service for 
individual and mass employment, not only for the 
man employed but the man who employs him. 
Can use some short verses and short stories 
bringing out one or more of the principles named. 
Pay will not be top-notch rate, but sure. 


Harry F. Preller, Editor of THE CAUL- 
DRON, New Haven, Conn., writes us as fol- 
lows: “Just now there is a temporary lull in the 
publication of The Cauldron. A delay of several 
months may be necessary before another issue will 
be prepared. This will hold back the work of 
many authors whose stories we have accepted, 
and we ask their consideration during the in- 
terim. If. however, an author shou!d wish his 
material returned, we will do so at his request,” 
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THE AMERICAN TRADE PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is in 
the market for industrial material. The Syndicate 
announces that they are in a position to place a 
good deal of industrial news and information at 
the present time, especially articles on radio and 
information concerning large new industrial pro- 
jects). Wherever possible, illustrations should 
accompany articles. The rates are from three- 
fourths to a cent and a half a word. The cus- 
tomary commission of 15 per cent will be charged 
by the Syndicate for sales made. 


THE WRIGHT MAGAZINE, P. O. Box 304, 
Kans sas City, Mo., has all material needed for 
he present, but will give at least a year’s sub- 
s¢ ma Se for acceptable material of any kind. 
CUPPLES & LEON CO., 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, C. M. Stevens, reports: 
“We desire to buy outright four or more stories 
a year, of about 50,000 words each, readable for 
high school age and suitable for a mystery ad- 
venture series.” 





THE AUTOMOBILE TRIMMER AND 
PAINTER, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. Edi- 
tor, J. Frank Hutcheson. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are always glad to use 
any communication that intelligently discusses 
matters of interest to our readers—articles of a 
technical or semi-technical nature dealing with 
auto painting, trimming, top mz inufacturing, etc. 
\Ve pay one-half cent a word on publication.” 





FASHIONABLE DRESS, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Miss Frances L. Scher. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use material of interest to the average woman, 
on subjects of dress, beauty, etiquette, entertain- 
ment and culture. We use no poetry, but do use 
photographs if they are necessary with articles 
submitted.” 





I CONFESS, 46 West 24th St.. (Room 1515), 
New York City. Editor, Elizabeth Sharp. Issued 

i-weekly ; ; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 

ramatic plots, dealing with every-day characters, 
aa problems and struggles. Usually stories have 
sex interest. About one story an issue has no 
man and woman interest whatever. Stories of 
particular locales in the United States and an 
occasional story with exotic setting, is used. 
Average story length, 4.000 words. Shorter stories 
particularly welcome. Two and three-part stories, 

length from 8.000 to 12,000 or 15,000 words, used. 
Dramatic stories, with plots that are not hack- 
neyed, written in simple, convincing, true-to-life 
fashion, at present are so badly needed that we 
are willing to pay slightly more than our usual 
cent a word rate for especially desirable material. 
We report on manuscripts about ten days after 
receipt. Payment is made on acceptance at the 
rate of one cent a word; for stories that stand 
out as better than the average, one and one-quar- 
ter or one and one-half cent a word. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. Editor, F. E. Man- 
son. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use magazine articles of about 1,500 to 2.500 
words illustrated by ten to fifteen photos; short 
(Continued on page 44) 
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MODERN 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


$3. DOWN 


Standard Underwoods, factory re- 
built. Like new. 10 days’ trial. 
Easy monthly payments. 5-Year 
guarantee. Write TODAY for 
illustrated folder. 


CLEVELAND SALES CoO. 


211 High Ave., Cleveland, O. 











Pa mony en yond device, guides your hand; corrects your writing 
n few days. Bigim: vement in three hours. No failures. Com- 
wee outline FREE. WriteC.J.Ozment, 2, St. Louis. Mo. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 














FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE —_ 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 8 

















































TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 


We give our honest services to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 
No Experience Necessary 
Free Booklet Sent On Request 


Continental Photoplay Studio 


Formerly Cosmopolitan 


154 Nassau St., New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 
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WRITE FOR THEMOVIES 






























RELIABILITY 


antee every manuscript we send out. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 


of a firm stands as a guide-post when you 
choose a place to send your manuscript 
for preparation. Our superlative typing 
is still 40c per thousand words. Revision, 
criticising, marketing. Remember, we guar- 


Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 























AUTHORS — MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service, MSS. criticised, revised, 
typed. Write for terms. 
Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 


M. L. Prescott, Gen’] Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 
























‘*THE BEST THERE IS’’— 
My Quality Service for Authors 
SUPERIOR TYPING 
conscientious accuracy, promptness. My clients’ in- 
terests are my own. A trial solicited. One carbon. 
Absolute guarantee. 50c per thousand words, 
CHESTER E. SHULER 
Box 822, Harrisburg, Penna: 














BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 39) 
cult. But it is as a newspaper man that 
Cobb wants to be known, and he excells in 
that field, too. That is why “Stickfuls,” 
a “look-in on Cobb’s memoirs,” as its pub- 
lishers call it, is such engrossing reading— 
because it shows all the influences that went 
to making Cobb the greatest newspaper re- 
porter of his time—which in turn explains 
why he stands at the head of the class in 
every kind of writing he has undertaken. 
We stress this latter point, because the en- 
tire newspaper training of Cobb will show 
to the beginning writer many of the things 
that go into the training of the successful 
writer—the ceaseless toil, the observing 
eye, the attention to detail, the understand- 
ing heart. 
“Stickfuls: Compositions of a News- 


paper Minion.” By Irvin S. Cobb. $2 net. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Mr. Ervine’s Impressions 


Mr. Ervine, the Irish novelist, has, to a 
very great extent, stood on the curb and 
watched the British literary parade pass by. 
The band has held chief interest for him, 
because these essays are concerned with 
such instruments of fanfare as Shaw, Ches- 
terton, Wells, Belloc, Yeats, George Moore, 
G. W. Russell and Arnold Bennett. He 


also writes of Galsworthy, but Galsworthy 


was one bandsman who was always out of 
step, and therefore wasn’t so good. In ex- 
planation of the latter statement, we should 
say that Mr. Ervine writes mostly from the 
standpoint of his youthful impressions and 
enthusiasms of and for men who _ had 
already staked out their claims on top of 
Olympus. 

But lack of space forbids further dis- 
cussion, and so we must leave this altogether 
delightful book of impressions to the reader 
—who will be charmed, we are sure! 

“Some Impressions of My Elders.” By 
St. John C. Ervine. $2.25. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 35) 
THE KEEPING OF NOTES 

\bandoning my first practice of keeping 
a bulging notebook with crowded outlines of 
articles I intended to write, | have adopted 
another plan that has eliminated a great 
deal of waste space and brought my notes 
down toa minimum. The system is of the 
loose-leaf variety, but is an improvement 
over this method inasmuch as the loose-leaf 
binder, sufficiently bulky when empty, is not 
required. 

Instead I use a leather envelope — one in 
which a fraternity certificate came. It is 
about four by six inches and fits snugly, 
without destroying the shape of my coat, 
into the inside pocket. In this envelope, or 
folder, I place all the suggestions or 
thoughts that strike me as being capable of 
development; or the outlines of stories 
which I will later turn into literary material. 

| place each of these embryo articles or 
stories on different sheets of ruled paper, 
as | have prepared a number of sheets about 
three by five inches, by cutting up some 
stationery with a pair of shears. This size 
fits comfortably into the envelope. 

Each note, whether it is a bare sentence 
pertaining to one topic, or almost the com- 
pleted story, is therefore segregated from 
the others, and can be readily found, ex- 
tracted, and worked out on the typewriter 
when removed. 

If these notes are not quite ready for 
finishing in complete form on the type- 
writer I amplify them from time to time as 
thoughts pertaining to the subject strike me 
during the day, or after research into the 
topic from source material. 

As I frequently fill up spare moments in 
preparing these notes for typewritten form, 
these slips of ruled paper can be easily taken 
from the envelope, always in my pocket, 
at any time that the spare moment occurs. 
\s soon as the particular note has served 
its purpose and has been transformed into 
the finished article, it is destroyed, thus re- 
lieving any pressure within the envelope. 


(The Day’s Work is continued on page 46) 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgement that your 
course in short story writing 
is excellently comprehensive 
and practical,” 





CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service! You, too will get checks! 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 


Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing,” 
— tells all about our service and course. Write 
today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1907 FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike. Allendale. N. J. 




















Manuscripts Accurately Typed 


Prompt, efficient service. 75 cents per 
thousand words. Minor errors corrected 
without charge. 

AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
1122 Henderson St. Columbia, S. C. 











Writers, Read This! A gold medal will be 
given for best manuscript sent me for 
typing before Dec. Ist, 1923. 30c per 
1000 words, carbon, postage free. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office: 

395 E. 148th St. New York, N. Y. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book Manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios 
wanted. Submit MSS. No reading fee. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








Manuscripts Typed and Revised by expert 
who is well versed in English rhetoric 
and understands editors’ requirements. 
Write for rates. 


MARY ALICE GRENELLE 
2406 Telegraph Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND COR- 
RECTLY TYPED 


Write for terms. 
CHARLOTTE AFFERTON 
115 Franklin Ave. 


Grant City Staten Island, N. Y. 








MAGAZINE for 
Artists, Poets 
and Writers. 
Stands for high 
thinking and 
right living. 











Publishes cash art assignments, les- 
sons on art, articles, poems, jokes, etc. 
Finely illustrated, and full of inter- 
esting information for those interested 
in art from a commercial or educational 
standpoint. $2.50 a year, of 12 issues. 
(No free samples.) SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION. If you are not 
satisfied we will buy back your maga- 
zines at the full price you pay for 


them. Write today. 
ART MAGAZINE 
Dept. 813, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 41) 


illustrated ‘fillers’ from 50 to 150 words, of odd. 
strange and curious things; short (fiction) stories 
from 500 to 1,500 words; and short articles for 
women and children’s page, illustrated; no poe- 
try.” Manuscripts are reported on as soon as re- 
ceived, and paid for on publication at the rate of 
+0.00 and up per column, according to quality and 
value. 

THE CLUB FELLOW & WASHINGTON 
MIRROR, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Frank D. Mullan. Issued monthly; lic 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
reasonably risque, or with society flavor, of from 
1,000 to 1,500 words—preferably around 1,200. We 
also use poems of the same nature as mentioned 
above. Manuscripts are reported on as soon as 
possible, and paid on publication.” 








CONTINENTAL NEWS SYNDICATE, P. 
O. Box C, Highland Park, Michigan. Editor, D. 
M. Robins. “We have no needs of any kind for 
several months.” 


FARMER AND BREEDER, Sioux Falls, S. 
D. Editor, H. A. Bereman. Issued semi-monthly; 
Se a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need short, crisp 
items of actual experience on farms of S. D. and 
adjacent territory. Photographs on good sub- 
jects for front covers are needed. Manuscripts 
are reported on very soon after receipt, and paid 
on publication at the rate of $3.00 to $5.00 per 
thousand words.” 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE, 180 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. S. A. Baldue, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy: $3.00 a 
year. “We are not in need of any kind of ma- 
terial at the present time.” 

CAVEAT, 411 Dolph Bldg.. 625 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Editors, G. E. Merrick and John H 
Lodenkamper. Issued monthly; 20c acopy; $2.00 
a year. “We purchase very little editorial mat- 
ter. What we do buy must be impartial and un- 
biased. We use poetry of a general nature, and 
rarely use photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and payment, which 1s 








always a fair rate, is made on the 20th of fhe 


month following.” 

Texas. 
Editor, John W. Stayton. Issued monthly; Ic 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are only considering 
good, clean fiction now. No _ subject except 
heaped-on sex barred. Desire specially to see 
stories that move briskly, although no certain 
premium is placed on plot. We use poetry, but 
are not in the market now. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, as a rule, and pay- 
ment, which varies, is made within thirty days.” 





DETECTIVE TALES AND WEIRD TALES, 
854 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edwin 
Baird. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use fiction of any length from 1,000 
words to 40,000 words. For Weird Tales we 
want unusual stories, such as may be found in 
any issue of the magazine, and for Detective 
Tales we desire good detective and mystery stories. 
A perusal of the magazines will show contributors 
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exactly what we like to buy. We use no poems 
or photographs. Our present special need is for 
novelettes of from 15,000 to 30,000 words. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
payment at the rate of one cent a word is made 
on publication.” 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square. 
Philadelphia. Editor, Arthur H. Jenkins. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We need more 
humorous sketches of about 500 to 800 words. 
We use photographs, also poems, but are over- 
supplied at the present with the latter. We re- 
port on manuscripts within seven days, and pay- 
ment of one to two cents a word is made on 
acceptance.” 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 
Blyd.. Detroit, Mich. Editor, Harvey Whipple. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want only material giving definite. practical in- 
fo yrmation and experiences which will be of direct 

enefit to the building supply dealer. Mer- 
cosines stories, collection stunts, good ads, 
effective billboards, methods of stock-keeping and 
warehouse management, cost accounting, delivery 
problems, success stories directly pertaining to the 
field—these are the things we want. Make them 
brief, to the point, meaty. Photographs are very 
welcome. We also have a joke page and occa- 
si onally run an exchange cartoon that is par- 
ticularly effective. Short news items on doings of 
dealers, incorporations, meetings, specialty para- 
graphs, and so on, are acceptable. We report 
on manuscripts within one week, and payment 
of three to six dollars a page is made on publica- 
tion. 

THE DRAMATIST, Drake Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Editor, Luther B. Anthony. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use modern essays 
defining new drama, also photographs of play- 
wrights for rendering in ink. We report on man- 
uscripts within two weeks, and pay on publica- 
tion.” 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 119 West 
10th St., New York City. Editors, Norman Hap- 
good and Carl Hovey. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy: $3.00 a year. ‘‘Hearst’s International uses 
short stories of from 4,000 to 8.000 words. A re- 
ve w of recent numbers of the magazine will give 
na fair idea of the sort of story we like. You 
\ “ll note that as only one poem is featured in an 
sue, we buy little poetry. Articles are usually 
enciendthon es for with special writers along the 
lines of a definite schedule made up several 
months in advance. If you have any short stories 
that you think might fit in with our needs we 
hall be very glad to have you submit them to us 
for a reading. Sufficient postage should be en- 
closed to cover return in case the manuscript is 
1ot found suitable. We use poetry of a general 

nature. Our present special need is for short 
stories. We report on manuscripts within one 

two weeks, and payment which varies acc ord- 
ing ¢ to the manuscript, is made on acceptance.’ 








GARDEN MAGAZINE, Garden City, N. Y. 
Editor, Teonard Banon. Issued monthly; 25c 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use only those manu- 
scripts that deal with garden material and its 
proper use for the individual garden, particularly 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 








THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise manuscripts. High 
class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 











Authors’ manuscripts, poems, etc., typed 
neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For prices write: 


R. P. BINDER 
301 Chestnut St. Pottstown, Pa. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 








Typing Wanted— Authors’ manuscripts, 
novels, short stories, poems and photo- 
plays correctly copied for editors’ use. 
75c per 1,000 words. 


W. G. DOLL 


308 Romine St. Urbana, IIl. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Expert typing, neatly and carefully done. 
50c per 1000 words. 
All Work Guaranteed. 
O. M. BULLA 
203 So. Maryland Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Room 100 








Try Us. Neat Copies. Prices Right. 

Stories, articles, etc., typed. First 1,000 words, 
50 cents. Each following 1,000 or fraction, 25 cents. 
Carbon free. Poems, verse, etc., 1 cent a line; for 
this kind of work we give TWO Originals and one 
carbon. It’ll help. Remit with order, 


BULLOCK’S SERVICE BUREAU 
232 Howett St. Peoria, IIl. 











GREETING CARD WRITERS 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Get this book, ’Twill pay you well. 
Has the list of those who buy, 
And companies you’d best not try. 
Greeting Card game told in 4,000 — with most 
miata” Market List published. $1.0 
J. and ROBERT N. seammane 
306 Adeiph? Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 43) 
I find this method most satisfactory for 
keeping my notes always with me in as 
succinct and compact form as possible. In 
this way no “dead-wood” or finished ma- 
terial is carried around, as there is nothing 
but “live” or unfinished business in the en- 
velope. C. M. LitreLjoun. 
THE TACOMA WRITERS’ CLUB 

The Tacoma Writer’s Club staged a very 
successful show on the 11th of May. Half 
the proceeds goes toward a Washington 
number of the American Poetry Magazine. 
A novel feature of the program was original 
verse recited by authors and illustrated with 
colored slides. 

The club holds its regular meeting on 
the first and third Saturday of each month, 
except during July and August. At pres- 
ent we meet in the Tea Room of the Ta- 
coma Hotel; but our finances are approach- 
ing a state we feel we can soon maintain a 
permanent club room that will be open to 
members at all hours of the day (or night). 
Visitors are always welcome at our meet- 
ings. We are especially glad to have “ar- 
rived” authors and members of other writ- 
ers’ clubs visit us. 

ZELLA WRIGHT NEWCOMB. 
THE AMATEUR’S DEBUT 

That there are few short-cuts on the road 
to success, every writer will agree. The 
road is rugged and it means stepping on the 
accelerator with tireless, unceasing effort. 
But, like the rocky trail to Pike’s Peak, 
there are sometimes found little by-trails 
wherein are located the refreshment stands. 
And where is the aspiring writer that needs 
no refreshing? 

One of the most important of these by- 
trails is the free-for-all contest. Many 
magazines and newspapers put on these 
contests and every contributor stands an 
equal chance. 

A particularly important line of contests 
is found in the household magazines of to- 
day and give amateur’s wonderful oppor- 
tunities. The fee consideration is small 
but the experience gleaned lifts one a frac- 
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tion higher toward the next round of the 
ladder. 

A well known periodical recently put on 
a contest covering a certain territory of 
woman’s work. A genuine amateur won 
it, because she gave her message in a simple, 
unassuming manner, without coloring it up 
as for a flower show. This gave her oppor- 
tunity to see her work in print with but 
little effort on her part, besides experience 
and inspiration for larger ventures. 

The writer of this article made her initial 
bow years ago when a little country school- 
teacher, by writing her own “pieces,” dia- 
logues and class-plays for her pupils’ use 
on “speaking days.” These little articles 
first saw the light of day in the local news- 
papers, and later were sent to school jour- 
nals. With this humble beginning and with 
the tenacity of the bull-dog in “The Hoosier 
School-Master,” when “he once got holt, 
all heaven and y-arth couldn’t make him let 
go,” just so I held on. When one sand- 
wiches that tenacity with generous slices 
of ingenuity and a sprinkling of self-con- 
fidence, the results must come. 

True, the hill is always steep, and every 
writer has at sometime stumbled over the 
same old stepping-stones, yet when one 
really gets into the game, the trail widens 
and the skies seem less overcast. 

FLORENCE L. ANDERSON. 





SOURCES OF PHOTOPLAY 

MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 24) 
the bounds of screenable material will widen 
as the average intelligence of those in the 
industry is raised by interesting more per- 
sons of real ability. If you are certain your 
scripts are screenable, bide your time. Many 
false standards of today are due for tomor- 
row’s discard. 

In the selection of material, censorship 
must be borne in mind. It is not on the 
wane, by any means. Only the other day 
a Texas city passed a resolution banning all 
photoplays which show any violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
includes a list of acts or “crimes” as long 
as your arm. 
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For example, “Flaming Youth” is a re- 
cent novel which fundamentally, owing to 
its basic material, is good “picture value.” 
But it could not find its way to the screen 
with the author’s ideas unimpaired. The 
chances are any effort to film this mater- 
piece of “jellybean morals” would end in a 
botched job disappointing to readers of the 
hook, chiefly because the characters would 
have to be altered. And, after all, charac- 
ters are the most vital part of any story. 

Photoplay Characters 

Characterization is a subject that every- 
one writes about. So, I shall not try to 
unearth anything new and novel to present 
to aspirants. In a photoplay the character- 
ization, on the screen, is mainly physical or 
external. To be sure, the characters may 
be described in subtitles ; also, dialogue may 
exhibit character. But I have noted that, 
too often it seems, the characters fail in 
action to live up to the dialogue. Putting 
smart, funny, queer, or wise “breaks” into 
the mouths of the people of the play does 
not always make them seem real people to 
the spectators. 

So, on that account, it is the actions of 
the players that best denote character, along 
with their make-up, dress, mannerisms, and 
so on. In writing the synopsis one may 
describe one’s people as to appearance and 
dress; but the motives of the people, and 
their actions, are basic. The descriptions 
do not reach the screen, unless in very ab- 
breviated form; but the things done by the 
characters, the business of the play, carry 
the “picture values.” 

Characters and Plots 

In relation to plotting a story, it may be 
asserted that the best plot is the outgrowth 
of characters in relation to each other. That 
is, you get your people, place them in the 
environment chosen, and let them begin to 
grow real, to work out their destiny in this 
mimic or imaginary world. 

Have you ever argued with yourself? 
[lave you found yourself at times taking 
first the pro and then the con side of some 
question and threshing it out with yourself ? 
Of course one side gets the best of the argu- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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IT PAYS 


to have your manuscript correctly typed, 
revised and criticised by experienced 
workmen. 


MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY 
for efficient, expert service. EXPERI- 
ENCE COUNTS! 


Typing, with copy.......40c per 1000 words 
I iniicss kaa ....25c per 1000 words 
COPIED 55 oe cc sasce $1.00 per 3000 words 


Special rates for lengthy manuscripts. 
OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED! 

Write for further information or send 
your manuscript to 
CINCINNATI LITERARY SERVICE 
AGENCY 
2613 Dennis St. Cincinnati, O. 














Nota school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are wha testsaz 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


945 Western Mutual Life Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN DIGEST Send for Free Sample Copy 





























Everyone Knows That 


First impressions are important and lasting. 
The first impression of a manuscript comes 
from its general outward appearance. Don’t 
let an editor get a wrong impression of your 
manuscript because it presents a poor ap- 
pearance, 

We give first-class service in preparing 
manuscripts for publication. 


Write for rates. Samples if desired. 
THE MANUSCRIPT WORKSHOP 
Drawer 226 Edwardsville, Ill. 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 











That A Manuscript 
Comes Back 


If yours should do this, ask Mrs. Shuster 
Why. Full particulars on request. 


ADELAIDE BISHOP SHUSTER 


50 Mutual Life Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Successor to Maristan Chapman. 















Scenarios and Stories Wanted. Typing and 
revising of manuscripts neatly done. 
Prices reasonable. We have the facilities 
to sell your manuscripts. Try us out. 

Scenario Writers’ Headquarters, 
220 Haight Street, ' Dept. A-2 
San Francisco, Cal. 



















POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, IIl. 



















NOTICE! 


By submitting stories or poems to me for typing 
you are assured of perfect service. Technically cor- 
rect, attractive. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


terms. 
W. M. FRAME 
Manuscript Typing 
R. 4, Box 70 Niles, Michigan 



















MANUSCRIPTS 

Typed — Corrected — Edited — Criticised — Revised 
Sales Department 
Send us your manuscript and let us make you an 
estimate of the cost of work desired. 
THE CLIFFORD CO. 

Authors’ Representatives 

430 Peoria Ave. Peoria, Illinois 





















Stories, Scenarios, Editorials typed and 
revised in conformity to required rules. 
Highest grade work. Typed, 75c thousand 
words; typed and revised, $1 thousand 
words. 

MARTIE LEIGH 
Box 669 Huron, South Dakota 























EXPERT TYPING 
50c per 1,000 words, bond paper, 1 carbon 


copy. Postage, please. Seven years’ 
experience. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 639 Joplin, Mo. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


in the aesthetic relation to home development. 
We use poems occasionally; a joyful lyric of the 
garden. Photographs are always used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on in about a week after re- 
ceipt, and payment of one cent a word and up is 
made on acceptance.” 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION MAGAZINE, Memorial Continen- 
tal Hall, Washington, D. C. Editor, Miss Natalie 
Sumner Lincoln. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We need articles of an historical 
and patriotic nature, and articles dealing with 
genealogy. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Editor, T. N. Ivey. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use mat- 
ter religious in tone for our Home Family De- 
partment, our department for boys and girls, and 
our department which we call Christian Life. 
We use some poems of a religious setting.” 





THE DRAMA, 59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Editor, Theodore Ballou Hinckley. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; 3.00 a year. “We use one 
act plays and significant articles on drama and the 
theatre, also photographs, but no poems. Manu- 
scripts are reported on at once. We collect 
royalties on plays for authors.” 





THE SURVEY-SURVEY GRAPHIC. Editor, 
Paul U. Kellogg. The Survey is issued bi- 
monthly; $5.00 a year; Survey Graphic is issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “The Survey 
is published twice a month. It is a common me- 
dium for those who are actively engaged or in- 
terested in the fields of social work—family and 
child welfare, civics and community life, educa- 
tion, industrial conditions and relations, health, 
race relations and kindred subjects. Manuscripts 
are contributed gratis. Our illustrated magazine 
number is circulated also as a separate monthly 
publication—Survey Graphic—designed to interest 
the lay public in the issues and problems imbed- 
ded in the Survey's fields; and to present chal- 
lenging criticisms and proposals from the social 
standpoint with respect to general affairs. Thus 
our most notable number last year was a coal 
issue, brought out the week of the strike, hand- 
somely illustrated and carrying articles by en- 
gineers, employers, labor leaders, novelists, in- 
vestigators, public officials and social workers on 
the big human issues at stake. The Graphic pays 
$10 a page and more on publication, when a 
manuscript involves investigation. Our specialty 
is research writing.” 





THE DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Associate Editor, Frank E. Belden. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are particularly anxious to obtain stories about 
actual stores and store experiences. These stories 
must be abundantly illustrated, as they are to be 
used as leading features in each issue. Nothing 
of a theoretical nature is wanted. Stories of un- 
usual and successful sales or store methods come 
under this classification. We can also use shorter 
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stories about unique and interesting displays and 
methods. These must also be illustrated. Length 
for feature stories should be between 1,000 and 
3,000 words. Photographs for our two alternat- 
ing double-page illustrated features are especially 
requested. These must all be related to the dry 
goods, clothing and allied lines, and must be of a 
newsy and interesting nature or must be of prac- 
tical value. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, as a rule, and payment of $10 per 
page (1,100 words) and $2 for photos is made 
on publication.” 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 55 E. Main 
St. Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year in 
United States, and $2.50 a year in Canada. “We 
could use articles on raising fur-bearing animals, 
such as skunk, coon, muskrat, marten, beaver, 
fisher, etc. We use photographs also. Manu- 
scripts are reported on from thirty to sixty days, 
and payment, the amount of which depends on the 
article, is made on acceptance.” 





BEAUTY, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, Lillian Montanye. Issued monthly ; $2.50 
a year. “We use fillers, short verse, special ar- 
ticles all from a beauty angle, an occasional short 
story, and serials also; beautiful photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks 
and payment at the rate of one to two and a 
half cents a word is made on acceptance the 
month following.” 


THE WRITER’S REVIEW, Rockland. Mass. 
Editor, Edward H. Austin. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “At present we are using 
only one story each month, prize story for which 
£5.00 is paid, any length up to 3500 words. De- 
partment matter not paid for. Also want thrilling 
detective and mystery stories for Five-Muinute 
Stories, which will be issued soon. This maga- 
zine will hereafter be issued probably every three 
months and will not receive subscriptions, but 
will be sold to the mail order trade. Rate paid 
according to strength of story.” 


THE ALABAMA SYNDICATE, Birmingham, 
Alabama, “is in the market for a number of A-l 
daily newspaper features. They must be, above 
all else, short. They must be a venture along un- 
usual, and if possible, untried lines. And thev 
must have a strong human interest. Any length 
up to 500 words will be acceptable. If your 
readers would like to try the newspaper game for 
a round or so, let us hear from them.” 











BRITISH AMERICAN, 542 S. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago. Editor, James C. McNa'lv. Issued 
weekly: 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are al- 
ways glad to get stimulating articles on Anglo- 
American friendships and co-operation, and es- 
sential unity of the English speaking nations. Five 
hundred words is the proper length for our ar- 
ticles as our space is limited. We make no re- 
muneration at present.” 

BANKERS’ MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St. 
Chicago. Editor. J. M. Regan. Issued monthly; 


0c a copy; #5.00 a year. “We use articles deal- 


ing with bank management, preferably those with 
(Continued on page 52) 
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SONGWRITERS! 


We have a proposition of unusual merit and opportun- 
ity for writers of “hustle” and ability. 


It entails work of a vigorous | nature on your part, but 





in return you are d of a fi 1 income 
surate with your activities, and the publication of your 
ptable song ipts. 





Our plan is an entirely new departure in song publica- 
tion and distribution. 


For particulars, address the 


Times Square Music Publishing Co. 
220 West 42nd St. |. NEW YORK CITY 


enclosing ten cents in stamps for sample copy 
of our “Duplex” sheet music. 








Established Dependability 
In all phases of literary work. 
— Terms — 
WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIO 
“The Westland,” 2 Westland Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FRIENDLY TYPING SERVICE 


Accuracy — Neatness — Fair Rates 
Address 
VEDA STEIL 
216 Hitt Street Columbia, Mo. 








WRITERS-—Stories, plays, poems correctly 
typewritten. Special attention given 
Authors’ manuscripts. Write today for 
prices. 

OSCAR OLIVER 
Authors’ Agent 


392 Audubon St. New Orleans, La. 








Let’s Get Down to Brass Tacks! | 

It’s real typing you want, not empty promises, 
Try our service once and you will never change. 
Your story, play or novel on white Bond paper, with 
one carbon copy, 40c per 1,000 words. Markets sug- 
gested free. Minor errors corrected. Poetry and 
jokes, 10c per page. 
NELCO TYPING SERVICE 
Box 123 Atlantic, Iowa 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION: I will type manuscripts 
neatly and accurately at seventy cents a thousand 
words. Poems fovr cents a line. Satisfactory 
work guaranteed. All remittances should be en- 
closed with manuscripts. 


ELVERA GERHOLD 
New Athens, III. 








FLETCHER TYPED — THE BEST 


Authors, your manuscripts should be Fletcher 
Typed for best results. Estimates cheerfully given. 
A trial will convince you. 

WM. T. FLETCHER 

479 Hampton Ave. Long Branch, N. J. 
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IT PAYS AUTHORS 


To have work that is perfectly typed. Copying a 
specialty, neat accurate work guaranteed. Manu- 
scripts and poems typed in accordance with technical 
rules demanded by editors. Write for terms, 


MRS. M. C. KIRKPATRICK 
721 Hickory St. Abilene, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Stories, Photoplays, etc., copied accurately 

and promptly; 50c per thousand words; 

carbon copy free. Poems, 2c per line. 
ESTELLA SKINNER 

203 Fulton Ave. Wilmington, O. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 











Writing the Popular Song 


By E. M. WICKES 


Author of “He Laid Away a Suit of Gray,” “Every 
Dollar Carries Trouble of Its Own,” etc., etc. 


Song writing is the highest paid profession in the 
entire field of letters—and WRITING THE POPU- 
LAR SONG is one of the most practical, stimulating 
books ever published for those desiring to enter it. 
lt is more than a mere 

— textbook. It is a com- 

a See = plete guide, not only to 
M) the technique of putting 

the song together—but it 


WRITING THE |i 2'so,22%s inte the under: 
POPULAR SONG ||| fon%ernoint "Syncope: 


tion, etc. E. M. Wickes 
is a well-known song 
writer, and has_ himself 
given to the world many 
popular song hits. The 
introduction is by Harry 
Von Tilzer, one of the 
best known song writers 
of this decade. 

Some of the chapter 
heads of this remarkable 
work are: Various Types 
of Songs Analyzed, Titles, 
Themes, Themes to Be 
Avoided, Timeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story 
Element, Punch, The Chorus, Melody Construction, 
Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, Publishing Your 
Own Songs, The Song Shark (a very important chap- 
ter), etc. In the back pages is a long list of popular 
song publishers. 

Any aspiring song writer who will make a close 
study of this book and apply the advice to his own 
work is bound to succeed. 

There is a fortune in popular song writing if you 
strike the right song. Let this wonderful volume be 
your guide to success, 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 181 
pages. 
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Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send, for the enclosed $1.75, one 
— of “The Popular Song,” by E. M. Wickes, post- 
paid. 
ESS arog acs ps aad hires abe aS pedo ale Sind are, ped Ninturgte gselgerear ers 














SOURCES OF PHOTOPLAY 
MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 47) 
ment ; but the process is what I mean. You 
find yourself arguing with yourself as if you 
were two people, one detached and critical 
of the other. 

Well, your characters grow, become real, 
and work out their places in the story by 
this same method. One of them does some- 
thing opposed by another. They clash. You 
find yourself taking first the view of one 
and then that of the other. By this means 
you will be surprised to find how you can 
develop a story, the new slants it will take, 
even the unexpected things your peopie will 
want to do and say. Unless you have de- 
veloped the story by the aid of the charac- 
ters, the chances are it is a mere skeleton on 
which are hung the old clothes of formal 
plot. Instead of a lifelike result, you have 
a scare-crow. 

Final advice: Choose screenable mater- 
ial. Let the people of the story grow real 
and develop. Learn to know them. Give 
them real names, as in life, if it will help 
you to feel that they are real. Live with 
them a while. Do not be in a hurry to finish 
the story. Second thought is often best. 
That original situation or twist in the action 
may come after a while. Suit a theme or 
thesis or whatever you want to call it to 
your story—your characters. Do not write 
a story to a theme, unless your mind na- 
turally works that way. Some minds do. 

Most important of all, see that your story 


is significant as a picture of life, but do not ° 


try to write propaganda or sermons. 





THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
(Continued from page 22) 
material. If you are a true creator, you 
will find your problem centered about the 
way in which the things were said. The 
bare words are hollow, unless they carry 
with them the imprint of character. 

No two people speak exactly in the same 
manner, at least in life. When you find 
them doing it in books or stories the trou- 
ble lies in the fact that the author has 
learned how to write what peop'e say but 
has not learned how to differentiate in his 
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people. In some stories everyone talks with 
such scintilating cleverness that it becomes 
monotonous, becatise even cleverness must 
have its foil. We come to realize that it 
was a clever author talking all the time. 


The Revealing Power of Conversation 

Men and women in conversation reveal 
their nationality, breeding, local habitat, 
outlook on life, ambitions and failures, dis- 
position—and character. 

| have had much experience in writing 
dramatic dialogue, but less in the terms of 
the novel until recently. I am going to try 
to illustrate what I have been driving at 
with a few very brief extracts of dialogue 
from that work in the hope of succeeding: 

“Two men leaned over the Cabin rail 
looking down upon the unrestrained orgy of 
emotion. One man was obviously a clergy- 
man, well under fifty. There was something 
kindly in his eyes that reflected not a little 
of the bright tints of the flashing dreams 
His companion had passed fifty 
idly by. He smoked his cigar and gazed be- 
low with a cynical elegance. Breeding ex- 
uded from his soft voice and raised bar- 
riers as he spoke. 

“*The scum of the earth,’ he remarked, 
not with animus, but as one stating an in- 
controvertable fact. 

“*Yes, and no, Geoffrey. The salt of the 
»9 


earth is there somewhere too’. 
* oo a 


“*Well, well-l?? he demanded, and 
Maryshka looked up and felt the powerful 
jaw clamp her heart. She slipped down on 
her knees before him pleading in German. 
‘For Jesus! For Maria! Have mercy! I 
have lost my ticket and my money!’ 

“Dutch, ain’t she?’ he inquired of the 
passengers, most of whom shrugged their 
shoulders in a manner that showed that 
they did not care to be dragged into it.” 

* 


below. 


* * 

“*A furreigner, eh?’ demanded Nelse 
Clark, giving a quick little side spit and 
fixing his little eyes upon Maryshka as 
firmly as their watery depths would permit. 

“Well, Dll be darned!’ — submitted 
Heath, and he too fastened an unfriendly 
eye on the girl who drew a step nearer 
Henry and laid a tremulous little hand on 
his sleeve.” 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 

ONE DOLLAR 

(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
EP. DB: i Bethel, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 


AMY V. MILLER 
560 E. High St. Springfield, Ohio 








Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on Bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 








Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R, I. 








AUTHORS! 

Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 

MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 








COMPLETE DIGEST FILE 
If your back numbers of THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST have become lost or mutilated, 
you can have a complete volume by send- 
ing for one of our 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1922. 

There are only a few copies of this 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— 
because our supply has been completely 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. Therefore, order early — first 
come, first served. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Correct typing means increased value. 
Try me. Write: 


F. PENMAN 


Box 161 Victor, Colorado 











I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS promptly and perfectly 
(one copy and one carbon copy Short-Stories, 
Photoplays, Theses, 50 cents per 1,000 words; Poems, 
3 cents per line. 

Copies mailed to patrons ready for the publisher. 


JENNIE PERDUE 
1114 14th St., N. W., Apt. 2 Washington, D, C, 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 








TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. je have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper, 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and fhe stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


... sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


a method angle. Photographs are used also, 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment of one cent a word is made on publication.” 


THE BOSTON LINE (of Greeting Cards), 
178 Congress St., Boston. “It is well to bear in 
mind in submitting verses and sentiments for 
The Boston Line of Greeting Cards that this is a 
strictly high- grade dignified line mostly of the 
finest engraving and that these cards are bought 
by people of mature years of education and re- 
finement. On account of the line not being cheap, 
juvenile subjects are not appropriate, such as 
Santa Claus, Christmas Stocking and Children; 
the same applies to jokes and levity. The best 
verses are epigrammatic. The sentiment, there- 
fore, should not contain sentimental phrases such 
as dear or love or strictly religious words such 
as Lord or God because the recipients are not 
necessarily very close to you, nor are they all re- 
ligious. There should be no reference to nor 
suggestion of pain, sorrow, death, sickness, mis- 
fortune or condolence. In other words, the sen- 
timent should be written just as the writer would 
wish it themselves to send to a hundred different 
people, what you would actually use and not 
what you think somebody else ought to use. It 
is also well to remember that the sentiment must 
not be just a statement of fact, it must convey 
actual greetings or best wishes and good cheer. 
Sentiments should not be over four lines each in 
verse, or a short piece of prose is equally good. 
We need Christmas verses and a few New Year 
and Easter sverses at once. Payment is made on 
acceptance.” oe 


THE BOOKPLATE ANNUAL, 17 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Alfred Fowler. 
Issued annually; $5.00 a copy. “We use ma- 
terial on bookplates, also photographs, and pay on 
acceptance.” 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Ernest 
Eberhard, Managing Editor. ‘“We wish articles 
of praetical interest to advertising managers and 
agency men who are working on national ac- 
counts. In our department, ‘The Idea Shop,’ we 


run retailer articles of about 200 words where’ 


they are of such a nature as to furnish ideas 
usable by manufacturers as dealer helps. We 
also use photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a month, and payment is made on 
publication.” 


WOMAN’S WEEKLY, 431 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. Editor, James H. Burdett. Issued weekly: 
10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Stories of 3,000 or 
3,000 words with the scene preferably Jaid in 
cities are used. Also articles pertaining to women 
who are blazing trails in new fields of endeavor. 
These articles should be 1,500 words in length, and 
accompanied by photographs. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week or ten days. We pay 
twenty dollars for short stories, on the 15th of the 
month following publication.” 








THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave.. New 
York City. Editor, John Farrar. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use articles of a 
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terary nature only. Very short stories and 

occasionally one-act plays, short poetry, news and 
gossip of modern authors, no photographs. We 
hay e no special needs at present aside from 

iterary gossip, which is not paid for. We re- 

ort ON manuscripts within a month, and pay- 
me nt of a cent and a half a word and fifty cents 
a line for poetry, is made on publication.” 

THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis; 
Managing Editor, W. P. McGuire. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Fiction 
writers who get into The American Boy are those 
who have a point to make that is worth while; 
a story of daring which provides a hero with 
appeal for boys; a story of adventure that satis- 
fies the boy’s natural longing to roam; a story 
of an exciting game which, while enthraling the 
boy, makes clear to him what is right and what is 
wrong; a story of service that will help the boy 
to adjust himself to social life; a story of busi- 
ness that will give the boy a true impression of 
the workaday world he is to enter. In every case 
the story should be strong in plot quality. Love 
stories or stories in which the feminine element 
predominates are not used; nor is material which 
is addressed to small children, the average Ameri- 
can Boy reader being fifteen or sixteen years old, 
interested in the doings of boys his own age or 
older, or of men. The American Boy is in the 
market for photographs with brief descriptions 
for its department of ‘Novel Inventions and Na- 
tural Wonders.’ Brief accounts of unusual boy 
activities or accomplishments, especially of a kind 
that will be practically inspirational to other boys, 
are wanted for the department of ‘Notable Boys,’ 
or ‘Boys Who Do Things,’ with photographs. 
Timely, interesting articles, carrying entertain- 
ment and instruction for boys are used, also short 
novel items of a few hundred words in length, 
illustrated by good photographs, 

“Verse is used very rarely, but occasionally a 
verse contribution, serious or humorous, of excel- 
lent quality and boy appeal, might find a place. 
Material for the ‘For the Boys to Make’ depart- 
ment, the puzzle department, the stamp depart- 
ment and editorial page is provided by the maga- 
zine staff. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days usually and payment which varies according 
to the nature and quality of the material is made 
m acceptance.” 


SMILES, Culver City, “Cal. Monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1. 00 a year. Editor, Edward Harving 
Lange. “All kinds of humor that is bright, op- 
timistic and full of life and pep will find a hearty 
welcome with us during the next few months. 
Our particular need is for very short stonies and 
sketches that have a laugh packed in every line. 
Short poems; fresh, new jokes; epigrams, and 
novel fonms of humorous miscellany always 
needed. While we draw the line on sensational- 
ism and sex stuff, we will be glad to consider 
any contribution that is laughable and alive, and 
that will make folks smile and forget their trou- 
bles. Will report promptly, with personal criti- 
cism if unavailable. Payment of 1 cent a word 
is made on all material accepted, one-half being 
paid on acceptance, balance on publication. All 
manuscripts should be addressed direct to Mr. 


Lange.” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AUTHORS, ATTENTION—Your MSS. typed, re- 
vised, etc., A-1 workmanship guaranteed. If you 
want your work completed and ready for the edi- 
tors and producers in neat, accurate and proper 
form, send it to me. Rates reasonable. Samples 
furnished on request. Address: 


Kahls’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
719 E, 11th Street New York City 








HASBROUCK TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 
Effingham, IIl. 


Manuscripts, short stories, photoplay synop- 
ses, poems typed and revised. Work prompt 
and efficient. Rates and samples on request. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
typewritten neatly and accurately by expert 
and experienced typist. Special attention 
paid to punctuation. 

HARRIET HANSCOM 
1124 Old South Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











WANTED: Manuscripts to type, 75 cents 
per 1000 words. Poetry a specialty, five 
cents per line. Neat and prompt service. 

MRS. E. B. MAYNARD 
Lancaster, Ohio 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts to copy. Neat, accurate work. 
All work given prompt attention. Write 
for rates and samples. 

MRS. NICHOLAS L. SCHAEFFER 
12 Main Street Fleetwood, Pa. 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 


If you want prompt, efficient service, send your MSS. 
to us for typing which is technically correct and 
typographically accurate. Rate 50c per 1000 words, 
one carbon copy included. Poetry, 2c per line. 


THE MID-WEST AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Kiowa, Kans. 








MANUSCRIPTS CAREFULLY AND 
PROMPTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 


Lowest Rates. 
Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ AID 
Box 412 Knoxville, Tennessee 
! 











Authors’ Manuscripts typed in correct tech- 
nical form on white English Bond; carbon 
copy. Rate: 50c per 1000 words. A trial 
order will please. 

BESSIE D. WICKS 
Authors’ Representative 
153 W. Ash St. Stockton, Cal. 
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“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines, 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











I’’VE SOLD HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES to trade 
journals in the United States and Canada. Let 
me help you. I will criticize your manuscript and 
suggest three possible markets, for $1. Manuscript 
copied, with one carbon, 50 cents per 1,000 words. 


A. G. KEENEY 
111 West Andrew St. Spartanburg, S. C. 











$100,000 in Cash Prizes. It costs you noth- 
ing to enter these contests. Particulars 
and list giving names and addresses of 
those offering the prizes for twenty-five 
cents (silver only). 
TOM D. CLOAR 
Dyer, Tenn. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Revised and Typed 
Accurately. 
Prices reasonable. Address: 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
M. H. Berg 
31% North 18th St. Richmond, Ind. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June 1st I reduced my rate for the typing of 
manuscripts to 30 cents per thousand words. This 
includes one carbon copy and return postage. Send 
money order with your manuscript. You will receive 
the same high class service as heretofore, 


G. M. DOMINICK 
1813 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 














WHERE TO SELL THE PHOTOS 

(Continued from page 17) 
bakers, confectioners, cement users, drug 
stores, dry goods merchants, electricians, 
engineers, miners, bankers, financiers, fra- 
ternal members, furniture dealers, millers, 
grocers, hardware sellers, historians, hotel 
owners, owners of restaurants, jewelers, la- 
bor union members, lawyers, insurance 
agents, soldiers, railroad men, magicians, 
fox raisers, blacksmiths, fruit growers, un- 
dertakers, stamp collectors and scores of 
others. 

Then think of the many calendar makers, 
post-card manufacturers, art study publish- 
ers, etc., who use subjects well known 
to you. 

Concede then that the market is wonder- 
fully wide, how about the pay? The pay- 
ment for photographs varies with many 
things: the size of the publication, the gen- 
erosity of the editor, the quality of the pho- 
tographs, as well as sometimes its size, the 
use to which the photograph is to be put, etc. 

Four thousand dollars is the highest price 
ever paid for a set of photographic prints 
by a magazine, but these were taken at the 
South Pole and you and I cannot hope to 
reach that mark. Lucky strikes may bring 
the photographer up to hundreds of dollars 
for a single print; when one wins a repu- 
tation and delivers exceptionally good goods 
he may rake down twenty-five and fifty dol- 
lars per print; but the average price does 
not reach this mark, of course. Ten dollars 


is a very good price to get for a print; five ° 


dollars is also good; and three dollars is the 
usual price. Indeed, some magazines may 
have the effrontery to expect the use of a 
photograph for nothing at all; some offer 
as low as fifty cents per print, and others 
make a stipulation of one dollar. 


Piece-working Your Way to Success 


From this it is seen that the press-photo- 
graph, free-lancing, is a piece-worker. His 
income depends on the number of times he 
delivers the goods before a new born month 
stares him in the face with a please-remit 
look. However, the large number of sub- 
jects available compensate for this seeming 
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low pay. An active press photographer, 
who is on his toes and going good should 
not earn less than $3,000 yearly, and $5,000 
is not beyond reason. This is for full-time 
work, however. As a side-line, $1,000 a 
year to $10 a week is fair pay while one is 
putting much effort elsewhere; perhaps 
into battling fiction editors. 

The specialist is the man who earns the 
biggest stipends. He may specialize as a 
photographer of cats or dogs or ships or 
famous men, after he has found his field. 
He may become a staff photographer ’on a 
metropolitan daily or a calendar-maker firm. 

Get out your market book! Study the 
field! Aim your lens in the right direction 
and snap incessantly. And work! 





"WARE THE TIMELY SONG 


(Continued from page 18) 


popularity and, having besides, too much 
competition to buck. At the time the blue 
laws caused such riotous wrath and ridi- 
cule in this country, my partner and I wrote 
two or three numbers covering this subject 
from as many angles, and submitted them 
to our own and other publishers. Early on 
the job as we were, we found others had 
beaten us to it, and the subject was stale 
before we could find a market. We still 
have the manuscripts. 

War songs? That’s different; the war 
was not a passing fancy. Even at that, 
those firms that were caught with war 
songs on their catalogues when the end 
came suddenly that November day, lost 
“beaucoup d’argent,” as they say in France. 
But, of course, that was no fault of theirs. 

Summing up, I advise you novices to 
center your attention on the straight type of 
song, and leave the topical or “timely” 
songs to the boys on Tin Pan Alley. It will 
pay you better to devote your time and 
energy to the type of song that, if well 
written, will find a market any time at all; 
the song which, if it becomes a hit, stays 
that way for a long time. Songs, in short, 
about mother, home, “her,” and kindred 
topics that everybody everywhere is in- 
terested in all the time. 
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AUTHORS! 


Let Us Do Your Typing 


Our typing is even of touch and we ad- 
here strictly to the technical rules demanded 


by the editors and producers. 


Years of experience enables us to be 


experts in the preparation of 
and photoplays of all kinds. 


manuscripts 


Why not drop us a card and get a sample 
of our work, and also our prices? 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 


209 Western Union Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 











Let Us Do Your Typing. 


Manuscripts, 


50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 


page of 25 lines. 
and accurately by 


Work done promptly 


The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 
Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS: 


manuscripts, i5c per thousand words. 
If you prefer to pay more send your 
My work is guaranteed. You 


lines Ic. 
work elsewhere. 
send return postage. 


F. E. KIRBY 
1688 E. 55th St. 


Expert typing of 


Poems, 2 


Cleveland, Ohio 














MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 


lication. 


It discusses what editors 


want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera 


Pay 


Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or 


money order). 


Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 


“Making Your Camera Pay. 
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WANTED! 

Photoplays for California Producers. 
Also Magazine Stories, Articles, etc., for 
Publication. Write for Free Plot Chart and 
details of requirements. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 
Box 327 San Francisco, Cal. 








“AUTHORS!” 
Your manuscripts typewritten correctly and 
promptly. For particulars write 
MRS. L. P. CUNNINGHAM 
4403 Alabama Ave. Chattanooga, Tenn. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. : 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 








CRITICISM AND SALE OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 
$5 Per short story up to 10,000 words; 
other matter by arrangement. 
ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
601 Ocean Ave., Suite 5 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS! 
I HAVE A MESSAGE FOR YOU. 


A. J. HUNT, Pub. 
Altoona, Pa. 








Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, canes Ohio 








MM MT 
THE Ww RITE R’S DIGF 7 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


TOURING TOPICS, Figuero and Adams Sts, 
Los Angeles, official publication of the Automobile 
Ciub of Southern California, which has the larg- 
est circulation of any motor magazine in the 
world, (approximately 90,000). Editor, Phil, 
Townsend Hanna. “in the market for articles 
of interest to motorists, such as satirical verse 
with a motoring twist, humorous sketches, de- 
scriptive touring articles with a western setting, 
etc. The minimum rate for payment is one-half 
cent a word, and for photographs, from fifty 
cents to three dollars. Publication date is the 
first of each month, and contributors’ material 
will be paid for immediately thereafter. All con- 
tributions which are unavailable for use, will be 
promptly returned.” 


THE AUTO WEEKLY, 1820 “A” St. Ta- 
coma, Wash. L. M. Williams, Managing Editor. 
“We are in the market for short items of a non- 
technical nature that will be of general interest 
to the automobile owner for which we will pay 
our regular space rates of 20 cents an inch on 
publication. For unusual articles higher rates 
apply. We are not interested in articles of the 
technical and commercial side. Our readers are 
auto owners and not automotive tradesmen.” 





English Markets 


NEW MAGAZINE. Monthly (2lst). 1s. 
Dramatic stories 3,000 to 6,000 words full of plot 
and action. Humorous poetry, verse and jokes. 
Payment 30s. to 63s. per 1,000 words. 


QUIVER. Monthly (26th). 1s. Short com- 
plete stories of 3,000 to 5,000 words suitable for 
family reading, or a domestic and general char- 
acter as well as action. The aim of the Quiver 
is to be idealistic and helpful, besides merely re- 
creative. Authors should bear this in mind. 
There is plenty of scope for O. C, if he will take 
the trouble to examine magazine before submit- 
ting manuscript. Articles should be of 2,000 to 
3,000 words. 

STORY TELLER. Monthly (14th). 1s. Sto- 
ries containing plenty of action of from 3,000 to, 
7,000 words, but best length is 4,000 words. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE . OF FICTION. 
Monthly (28th). ls. Short stories, length im- 
material, and a few illustrated articles of live 
interest; also uses sometimes a serial by a well- 
known author. Payment by arrangement. 


CORNER MAGAZINE. Monthly (7th). 7d. 
All fiction. Stories may be of any length, but 
must be bright and full of action. 


CHUMS. Monday. ld. A paper devoted to 
the interests of boys. Uses mostly fiction, serials 
and short stories 3.000 to 6,000 words. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 


PENNY MAGAZINE. Monday. 1d. Short 
stories, 1,500 to 6,000 words. dramatic or serio- 
dramatic in character. Occasionally articles which 


, can be well illustrated. Payment by arrangement, 
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CASSELL’S WEEKLY. Thursday. 2d. Oc- 
casionally uses short stories of 1,500 to 3,000 
words; also articles of 450, 950 and 1,450 words 
dealing with art, biography and literary subjects. 
Payment on publication, 


(Manuscripts for any of the above Eng- 
ish magasines should be mailed to the 
following address: La Belle Sauvage, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, England. Those given below 
are also published in London.) 





Music Magazines 


MUSICAL MIRROW, 22 High St., New Ox- 
ford St. W. C. 2. A bright little monthly that 
particularly welcomes new contributors. It is a 
clever and careful blending of everything that 
is musical, though its tendency is to treat every- 
thing in a light vein and in a way that will appeal 
straight to the amateur rather than the profes- 
sional musician. The pianist, violinist, vocalist, 
and orchestral player are all catered for. Con- 
tributors may send news, short articles that are 
instructive and informative to amateurs, and 
humorous sketches with good musical morals. 
Ideas for symposiums which appear every month 
are the editor’s special feature, and if found suit- 
able are paid for. 


MUSICAL MAIL, 9 Great Marlborough St., 
W. 1. A monthly devoted to the general interest 
of military bands and orchestras. The editor is 
not very particular as to length of manuscript 
ind pays 41 a thousand words. 


_ THE STRAD, 2 Duncan Terrace, N. 1. A 
ittle monthly journal for professionals and ama- 
teurs of all stringed instruments played with the 
bow. The larger portion of its contributions is 
devoted to more or less technical aricles, but there 
is always an opening for general articles that are 
likely to prove helpful advice to amateurs. Pay- 
ment varies, however, and is generally made on 
publication, 


MUSICAL NEWS AND HERALD, 24 Ber- 
ners St., W. 1. The only weekly newspaper de- 
voted entirely to the interests of musicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur. Honesty and courtesy 
can always be depended on. News, short articles, 

ther concerning art or the profession are care- 
fy fully considered. Preference is given to subjects 
that are unusual, novel, or treating fresh subjects. 
Articles of about 800 words are most acceptable. 
Payments averaging half a guinea a column 
(about 400 words) can be expected shortly after 
acceptance. 

MUSICAL OPINION, 13 Chichester Rents, 
Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. A large monthly de- 
voted to the trade as well as to the profession. 
Musical articles, 500 to 2,000 words, are con- 
sidered, but as there is always pressure upon 
space, contributors must send something of special 
interest. Manuscripts are usually considered 
promptly. Payment is small, and proof is sent. 


MUSICAL TIMES, 160 Warbour St., W. 1. 
Devotes itself as a monthly to musical articles, 
reviews, etc., 1,000 to 3,000 words. If anything, 
he editor prefers the essay calling for specialized 

(Continued on page 61) 





Authors! Authors! 
ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed neatly, promptly 
and accurately with one carbon copy 
by experienced typist. Minor correc- 
tions made. 50c-75c a thousand words, 
depending on _ legibility of script. 
Poems, 3c a line. Success depends on 
the appearance of your script. Give 
me a trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MARGARET BAKER 
Authors’ Representative 
Hurley Apt. 7B Topeka, Kansas 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Have your short stories, 
novels, poems and photoplays typewritten neatly 
and accurately. I will prepare your manuscripts 
properly, suitable to the most discriminating editor. 
Low rates. Write for terms, 


BERTHA Y. DESILETS 
Authors’ Agent 


32 Dracut St. Lowell, Mass. 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Let us type and prepare your manuscripts. 
to you; no better typing service can be had. 
strictly observed, prompt and efficient service. 
for particulars and prices, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
281444 Lee St. Greenville, Texas 


It’s up 
Form 


Write 








Wanted—Photoplays, short stories, 
etc. I type them right. 
Plain copying 75c per thousand words 
Revising $1.00 per thousand words 
Revising and typing.......$2.00 per thousand words 
Par c090.406 2sencssaneses Hebheweneoes 4c per line 
Special attention paid to Foreign writers. 


R. BURNS, Flemingsburg, Ky. 


poems, 








POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 








1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 








CRITICISE YOUR OWN STORIES 

With Complete Self-Criticism Chart 
Simple, practical questions that you can answer for your- 
self—covering every phase of up-to-date short-story tech- 
nique, and touching every element in your stories, 

A Whole Short-Story Course for 50c 
Prepared after years of experience in teaching Short- 
Story Writing. Mailed to any address. 50c Postpaid 

LYNN CLARK, Professor of Short-Story Writing 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal, 








Superior Manuscript Copying produced as a result 
of seven years experience, Work guaranteed. 
Rates are: 
35c per 1,000 
25c per 1,000 

Ic per line 


Typing with carbon copy 
Typing without carbon copy 


CARL BROBERG 
312 E. Victoria St. Colorado Springs, Colo, 
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JANE THOMAS 


215 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Revises and markets 


GREETING VERSES 


Send stamps for circular and references. 











AUTHORS 
All manuscripts typed promptly and neatly. 40c per 
1000 words, including carbon copy and return postage. 
Reference and samples upon request. 
A. H. McLEES 


2411 Maplewood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











HILLTOP TYPING STUDIO 
Lock Box 373, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Manuscript Hammond-typed in duplicate, 70 cents 
per 1000 words. 

Criticising reading and revising charges moderate. 

Prompt and careful treatment given all orders, 
large or small, 











WRITERS—Our experience enables us to 
neatly and accurately copy, revise and 
market your manuscripts for publication 
at an extremely low fee for the best 
quality of service rendered. Write for 
rates and samples. 


GRACE A. MARNEY, Guthrie, Okla. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’”—Macawber in “David Cop- 

erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”’— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 

WRITING 
(Continued from page 13) 
in Duple Rhythm; those of three in Triple 
Rhythm. Within each of these two classes 
are subdivisions. Nearly all English verse 
is written in one of five standard meters, as 
follows: 

Iambic: Feet of two syllables, of which 
the second is accented or stressed. (Single 
foot, “Iamb.’’) 

You ruled|with yokes|of ijron, but|you went, 

And left|me mourn|ing you|with scald|ing tears, 

Trochaic: Feet of two syllabies of which 
the first is stressed. (Single foot, “Tro- 
chee.”’) 

Listen! | right at | dead of | night, 
When the | moon is | out of | sight. 

Dactylic: Syllables of three feet, of 
which only the first is accented. (Single 
foot, “Dactyl.”) 

Twilight is|past, and the|night shadows] falling, 

Fold with dark|curtains the|splendor of|day. 

Anapestic: Exactly the opposite of Dac- 
tylic; the last of the three feet is accented. 
(Single foot, “Anapest.”’) 





To the lairds of conven|tion, twas Clav|erhouse 
spoke: 
Ere the king’sicrown go down, 
to be broke. 
Amphibrach: Three syllabled feet with 
the middle one accented. 


there are crowns| 
—Scott. 





The old oaklen bucket,|the iron-|bound bucket, 
The moss-cov|ered bucket|that hung in|the well. 


Types of feet rarely used in Engtish 
verse are: 

Amphimacer: Three syllables with 
stresses on the first and last. . 

Spondee: Two syllables bearing equal 
stress. Single feet of this type are often 
found in verses of other meters. 

Pyrrhic: Feet of two unaccented sylla- 
bles. My theory of versification does not 
admit of such a foot; some writers assert 
that they exist. 

Choriambics: Feet of four syllab!es with 
stresses on the first and last. 

Feet of four syllables, though compara- 
tively rare in English verse, do exist. 
Among the writers who have used them, 
might be mentioned Kipling and Noyes. 
Often, a close scrutiny will determine that 
such feet are capable of being divided into 
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shorter units. Feet of five syllables are 
almost non-existant. Prosodists who at- 
tempt to contort lines into absurdly com- 
plicated metrical schemes, and who read 
into verse, complexities of form never in- 
tended by the writers, are in reality doing 
a disservice to the budding poet. In the 
interests of a stupid scholarship, they are 
inaking difficult and labored something that 
should be simple and spontaneous. 

My own opinion is that the best poets 
have written their verse largely by ear, being 
guided more by an instinct for beauty than 
by a ponderous erudition. A statement like 
the one just made, however, is capable of 
being misunderstood, particularly in this 
day of revolt against form; consequently, 
it should be followed by a caution: rough 
and unpolished verse is bad; too great 
liberties with form generally lead to trouble. 
The lowbrow public generally thinks of the 
poet as an impractical dreamer, not realiz- 
ing that rigid self-discipline and stern prac- 
tical sense must temper genius in order that 
it may produce anything worth while. 


I would be understood only as urging the 
versifier to cultivate his ear and his sense of 
beauty until he can criticise his work by 
these standards infinitely more delicate than 
any set of arbitrary rules. One of the 
greatest assets of the poet is being able to 
take liberties with rules without falling into 
ridiculous errors. 

Once the writer has mastered the me- 
chanics of his art, he can take great liberties 
with them in the interests of effective ex- 
pression. The great horrible example of 
mechanical correctness is Pope, who car- 
ried a mania for technique to the point of 
grotesqueness. He came to regard perfec- 
tion of form as the one test of poetry. As 
. result, he was a poet only by accident, 
when his instinct got the better of his eru- 
dition. 

If perfection of form made great poetry, 
Pope’s metrical essays would be among the 
greatest poetry of the language. They are 
in reality only interesting specimens of the 
technique of versification. The beginner 
might well study them as admirable exam- 
ples of form—provided he understands 
their lack of value as poetry! 
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Poems Criticised 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 








YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly, accurately and promptly typed. 

Work guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
MRS. C. M. PHIPPS 

Box 645 Silver City, N. M. 








TIP TOP TYPING 


OF MANUSCRIPTS 
45c per thousand words. Errors rectified free. 
Prompt and personal attention given, 


Accuracy and Neatness Guaranteed. 
A. F. A. MEYER, 328 W. 7th St., Covington, Ky. 








AUTHORS, WRITERS — ATTENTION! 
Your time is valuable—use it to write future 
stories and let me type your present manuscripts to 
conform to editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. Write for terms. 


HOWARD A. DAVIS 


Authors’ Agent : 
4828 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











COMPLETE DIGEST FILE 
If your back numbers of THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST have become lost or mutilated, 
you can have a complete volume by send- 
ing for one of our 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1922. 

There are only a few copies of this 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— 
because our supply has been completely 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. Therefore, order early — first 
come, first served. Price, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“All Manuscripts Must Be Typewritten” 


Let us do it for you. 
Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
533 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











WRITERS, CONVINCE YOURSELVES! 
That a well prepared manuscript is your best argu- 
ment in selling your story. Why take a chance? I 
can give you work that will compel the Editors’ 
interest. If you want “Quality Backed by Service’’ 
in manuscript typing, send your work to 
AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. . 

4728 Carpenter Ave. New York City 


(Write for terms and samples) 











THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND 
TYPING BUREAU 
Is composed _ of a University of Colorado graduate— 
trained in English and Literature—and an expert, 
experienced typist. We offer to our author patrons 
only the best revising and typing service. Rates 
reasonable. 


Route 3, Box 220, Boulder, Colorado 











WRITERS! Your manuscripts should possess sus- 
pense, situations, strong climax, with proper edi- 
torial appearance and form. Our typing, criticiz- 
ing and revising guaranteed to please. Rates, 50c 
per thousand words, 


MARVIN L. WHITAKER 
551 Wilcox Ave. Elgin, Ill. 











The Names of One Hundred Studios that 
buy Photoplays will be sent you for only 
$1.00. ACT NOW. 


TOM D. CLOAR 
Dyer, Tenn. 











Manuscripts, Short Stories, Photoplays 
typed by reliable typist. Carbon copy. 
Return postage paid. Rates quoted. 

AGATHA L. BORDER 
45 Pearson St. Rochester, N. Y. 














BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and_ fame. THE 
MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE 
IN NEWSPAPER ART tells you 
how. 71 Lessons and 160 illustra- 
tions. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing, lay- 
outs, lettering, illustration, car- 
tooning and _ sketching, and_ all 
newspaper assignments. Ten years 





experience as staff artist of important American dailies, 
Order TODAY. Send $5 cash or order C. O. D. Your 
money refunded if you do not agree that this is the 
greatest art course value ever offered. 

MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Butler Building, WD., Cincinnati, Ohio 


One other thing must be said on the sub- 

ject of verse and meter. This bewildering 
array of line lengths and types of feet makes 
possible an enormous number of combina- 
tions. The amateur might well ask how in 
heaven’s name he is to make a choice. Rud- 
yard Kipling, who recognizes the import- 
ance of suiting form to content, has said 
that the hardest part of writing a poem con- 
sists in determining the “tune” or stanza 
form. Once that is determined, the actual 
writing is comparatively easy, consisting 
merely of fitting words into that pattern. 

For the novice, this statement should be 
comforting. The large liberty of choice is 
purely theoretical for him. Probably the 
verse will sing itself through his mind. One 
does not, generally, except in the case of 
carefully wrought poems, say to himself: 
“T will write in such and such a meter.” 
He simply starts writing and lets the verse 
take shape as it will. Before he knows it, 
he has started a stanza pattern. Then all 
he has to do is to follow that pattern. Often 
he will imitate, consciously or unconsciously, 
a standard pattern that has impressed him. 

When the versifier has written enough 
to become familiar with one or two meters, 
a natural craving for variety will lead him 
to experiment with other forms. Some- 
times he will go wrong and have to start his 
poem over, because the material will not 
sing itself into the first meter he tries. 
Well, if he has the true instinct, he will 
profit by this experience; gaining by ex- 
periment, a knowledge of what the various 
forms will and will not do. 

The only way to learn to write is by 
writing. Such help as the instructor or 
critic can give is only in the nature of sign- 
posts erected along the road. The writer 
must walk the road himself if he wants to 
get anywhere. 





Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! the Boys Are— 
We have just experienced the thrill that 
comes of the successful termination of 
controversy in which one serves in the capa- 
city of meditator. In this particular case 
it was the old, old story of an editor re- 
fusing to return a manuscript because of 
the failure of the author to enclose a few 
bits of gummed paper. The editor came off 
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victorious, but he was softened in his tri- 
umph sufficiently to send this message to all 
DicEest readers: “You can reduce your re- 
turnage troubles by using Uncle Sam’s 
Stamps—use a two, one for every ounce of 
manuscript.” 
THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 
knowledge, rather than the general article. Un- 
less the contributor has already “placed” in other 
journals, he would be advised not to submit to 
this magazine. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Editor, W. H. Fawcett. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
first person stories, 1,000 to 6,000 words in 
length, preferably typewritten, dealing with actual 
happenings told in the form of a confession. We 
report on manuscripts within two to three weeks, 
and payment is made at the rate of 2c a word on 
acceptance.” 

WRITING YOUR RADARIO 
(Continued from page 11) 

THE BOY—Look, dearest, here comes 
your father. 

Then, the father speaks. 

Should you desire to get one of your 
characters “off” you can do so by this 
method : 


THE FATHER—I must be going, now, 
and I’ll stop in and tell your aunt that 
you and Edith are married. Write to 
us, children, when you are ready to re- 
turn from your honeymoon. Good-bye. 

THE GIRL—Good-bye, father dear. Well, 


Jack, we’re alone now—etc. 

This method is advisable because it saves 

breaking up the dialogue by explanations 
by the descriptionist. 

The fewer the characters you introduce 
the better for your radario. It is not easy 
for people in the radio audience to keep a 
large number of characters in their mind, 
for they are not able to see the players and 
ofttimes do not have a program before them. 
Therefore, if you keep your cast small, it 
is easy for them to follow the radioed action 
of the play. 

Do not make your radario require too 
much description, and limit the “properties” 
to as few objects as possible. If you can 
eliminate the use of these latter accessories 
entirely,the radario will be improved thereby. 

Pay special attention to your choice of 
words. Keep them simple, for the voice 
must convey the meaning, and when the 
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If You Can Write Real 
Photoplay Stories 


I have certain cinematic and 
commercial aid to offer a few. 
Writers of “bunk” and “junk” 
need not reply. Send me your 
best synopsis with return post- 
age enclosed. Not a fake; my 
reputation is your assurance. 
No money required except fifty 
cents to pay cost of examina- 
tion. Address 


Howard T. Dimick 


Care Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 











Authors’ Manuscripts typed for publication 
by experienced typist, 70c per thousand 
words. Write: 


EDWARD COWBURN 
14 Millbrook St. Worcester, Mass. 











Novels, photoplays, short stories, poems, 
etc., typed according to the _ technical 
rules demanded by editors, publishers and 
producers. Prices low and reasonable. 


FRANK GIBSON 
Mansfield, La. 











Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 
need no introduc- 
tion to Henry AI- 
bert Phillips or the 
quality of his 
work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 
todrama which has 
appeared in this 
magazine from 
month to month is 
one of the finest of 
its kind, and is a 
fair sample of the knowledge and under- 
standing that he brings to all his work. 


This book is handsomely bound in 


cloth and contains 175 pages. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


| The Plot of 
‘The Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 
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eniere waanienD AS speaker is not seen, and his lips as in broad- 
asti ratch fully, 

EDITORS WANT THEM. | casting, cannot be watched carefully, some 

of the words are not understood by the 


Mabel Romine Kepler, who has made a specialty s . 
of typing and revising manuscripts, will give your radio listener. Do not use words which are 


work personal attention and prompt return. Straight spice z 7 
typing, 50c per thousand. 10 years’ experience. “big,” for you must bear in mind that the 
fact teed. ° ‘ - . : 
en ee audience which listens to radio productions 

MABEL ROMINE KEPLER is a miscellaneous one and only a small pro- 
Allenwood, Penna. portion will understand the more unusual 
WHAT THE WRITERS SAY OF OUR SERVICE words. The conversational words should 
“I like your work very much, The promptness 
and the excellent appearance of it appeal to me. be much “smaller” than those you would 
“Your manuscript work is most satisfactory. You x . i - 
will certainly get my future work.” write in a story or novel. Keep the words 
“Thank oO romptness in gettin my manu- : 
went tkwm f icdke Say canaiees." of the same calibre as would be used 


”? 


“ec 


ordinary conversation. 

Write your radario on paper which will 
Manuscript Typing in Duplicate. not make a noise when handled in the 
Correction and revision if desired. Work studio, for every little sound is carried out 
guaranteed. after being picked-up by the super-sensi- 
S. G. PINCKNEY tive microphones. Use triple spacing and 

Nevada, Mo. underline each character’s name. 
Your radario may be copyrighted just 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! Mind the demand of the same as any other manuscript. 
editors and have your valued “brain-child” correctly 
typewritten-revised, if desired, according to all the 
strict technical rules to be observed in the prepara- 


tion for publication. Depend on me for accuracy, HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 


promptness, and reasonable charges. Write for : 
(Continued from page 10) 


t . 
aoa CLARA F, MERNITZ 
8848 No, Clarendon Ave. Detroit, Mich. mediately noticed the loophole in that state- 


ment and got busy with it. What should 
happen, said I to myself, if someone were 


The Information you want to steal the machine from my studio? 


: Would the loss be mine or the company’s? 
And— WHEN you want it! ; Aas 
y : Has not the company informed me that the 


machine is their property until fully paid 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long for? But whvy go further ? My story 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for speaks for itself : : 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, The Loop-hole 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your Upon arriving at his office, Mr. Ennicase,’ 
side a copy of the prominent attorney, broke into a spasm of 

= ’ laughter when he discovered that a member 
The Writer S Book or members of the Midnight Marauders 
Burglar Union had relieved him of one per- 
Compiled by W. R. KANE fectly new typewriter which he had recently 
purchased on the installment plan. 
—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently “This surely is a hot one!” he laughed, as 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find he picked up the telephone receiver. “Give 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, me Main 4448, please. ... Hello! Is this the 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised Paymore Typewriter Co.? Well, you people 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, certainly are out of luck! Someone entered 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, my office last night and stole your machine.” 
“You mean ‘your machine,’ Mr. Ennicase,” 
wwe wm ew ew ew we Me em em ewer nw came back the astounded voice over the wire, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 after identifying the caller. “Why, you made 


please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. the initial payment last week.” 
“Quite true,” explained the shrewd lawyer, 


“but your contract which I have in my pos- 
session states that the ‘machine remains the 
property of the Paymore Typewriter Co. until 
fully paid for.’ Therefore, in sympathy for 






































Address .....,. 
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your loss, I shall not ask that you return my 
initial payment. Good-bye!” 

Notice the names I have employed in the 
anecdote. It is a natural fact that we pay 
a wee bit more when buying on the install- 
ment plan. Hence, “The Paymore Type- 
writer Co.” Again, a lawyer is always will- 
ing to defend any case that may present 
itself. This gives us “Mr. Ennicase.” 

The field of humor is so vastly rich, both 
in every-day occurences and eventual checks 
from eager editors, that it is really surpris- 
ing to know that this country can boast of 
no more than fifty humorists. 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article, dealing with Orig- 
inality, Imagination and Knowledge of Current 
Events, will appear in the September number 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST.) 





YOUR CHARACTERS MUST BE— 
YOU! 
(Continued from page 8) 
some other such vice. He knows that you 
are human, and for that reason is fond of 
you. People always like human beings, not 
because of their faults, but in spite of them. 


And the thought to be a giddy butterfly is 
not always as flighty as she appears. 

Don’t take my word for all these things. 
Apply them to your nearest and dearest 


friends. See for yourself how the front 
which is shown to the world by your friend 
is the farthest from being the real honest- 
to-God self of your friend. To the public 
he appears as an indulgent parent and a lov- 
ing husband—perhaps in private life he is 
a tyrant of the first water. 


The YOU of Your Dreams 

Then there is another YOU, the You of 
your dreams, the rebellious YOU. This is 
the YOU as you would like to be. This 
YOU goes out with his bare fists or his 
tongue or his courage to conquer the world 
and bring back Fame and Success to lay at 
the feet of his Adored One. This is the 
YOU who never yet has met defeat in his 
travels into Dreamland. This YOU is al- 
ways red-blooded, yet chivalrous—hard of 
fist, yet soft of heart. This YOU lives out 
the life that the other two YOU’s can never 
hope to have. At will this YOU steps upon 
the stage and knocks the audience from 





Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
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I WANT TO SEE YOU SUCCEED 
Let me help you with my 

EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING SERVICE 

If you appreciate the fact that three-fifths of the 
sale of your MSS. is dependent upon a properly 
prepared script, WRITE 

_ _K, BRUNNOW 

507 Madison Ave. New York City 











TRAINED MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts and Photoplays neatly and accurately 
typed. A trial will convince you. 50 cents per 1000 
Corrections and carbon copy. Bond Paper. 


L. B. COUCH 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITING 
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DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, — all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this facul her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Buildin ng, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Enclose oe. find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid. 


Street 














Have You An /dea 
FordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 
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Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious, 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our __ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
book. 





BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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their seat by the mighty force of his per- 
sonality. Or else this YOU achieves his 
cherished ambitions by the mere force of 
his mighty and indomitable will power. 

What a wonderful self this YOU really 
is! It leads you away from the sordidness, 
selfishness and wickedness of the world 
about, and directs your footsteps through a 
land overflowing with goodness and beauty. 
Nothing is impossible for this YOU to ac- 
complish. Nothing that happens to this 
YOU is improbable. This is the only YOU 
that is honest with itself. 

So there are three of as good characters 
as one could wish for. All that remains for 
you to do is to put one of them down on 
paper as he really is, as you know him to be. 
No matter what his mask might be, let his 
actions and his thoughts show him as he 
really is. 

And don’t be afraid to put one of your 
selves or all three of them on paper. Be 
honest with yourself and your reader. Take 
the part of your hero or heroine if you wish, 
and live out your paper life as you would 
have it lived out in real life were that possi- 
ble. You'd be surprised how much fun you 
can get out of it. In my stories I’ve been 
every kind of a person and hero. I’ve been 
a hobo, a “boomer” brakeman, a hard-boiled 
executive, a woman hater, a lonely bachelor, 
a married man and a millionaire—but al- 
ways I was one of my three selves. 

Have you ever watched children at play? 
Have you noticed how absolutely lacking in 


self-consciousness they are when they play | 


at being Mrs. Brown or Mr. Smith or Pro- 
fessor Shaw, the champion high diver of 
the world, or the circus clown or any of the 
other people they take a notion to be for 
the time being? Therein lies the secret of 
successful authorship and acting. To their 
minds everything is real. For the time be- 
ing they are really and truly the character 
at which they play. When we can do as 
they do, then the selling of our stories is 
but a question of writing the stories and 
sending them out. Try it. The cost is lit- 
tle, but the return is great. 

But what I started out to say was—Your 
characters must be YOU. 

































YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


ly 
8, Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
Id a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
a nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
y- editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
of writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
“ waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


rs The Ideal Course In 


This is a practical Course, designed for 


yn the man or woman who wants to start 
e. at the very beginning of the subject, 
is which is, “What is it that constitutes a 


1e story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


Short Story Writing 
important question. Then, step by step, 
the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 
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Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 


Portable. 
Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘‘ Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 
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